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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Collective Defense for Southeast Asia 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES’ 


* We have come here to establish a collective 
security arrangement for Southeast Asia. In so 
doing we are acting under the authority, and in 
accordance with the principles, of the United 
Nations Charter. What we do is directed against 
no nation and no peoples. We exercise what the 
charter refers to as the inherent right of collective 
self-defense. 

The United States has itself no direct territorial 
interests in Southeast Asia. Nevertheless, we feel 
a sense of common destiny with those who have 
in this area their life and being. 

We are united by a common danger, the danger 
that stems from international communism and its 
insatiable ambition. We know that wherever it 
makes gains, as in Indochina, these gains are 
looked on, not as final solutions, but as bridge- 
heads for future sgains. It is that fact which 
requires each of us to be concerned with what goes 
on elsewhere. 

The danger manifests itself in many forms, 
One form is that of open, armed aggression. 

We can greatly diminish that risk by making 
clear that an attack upon the treaty area would 
occasion a reaction so united, so strong, and so 
well placed that the aggressor would lose more 
than it could hope to gain. 

So our association should bind the members to 
develop both individual and collective capacity 
to resist armed attack. The United States is 
itself seeking to do that, and we note with satis- 
faction the efforts which are being made in this 
direction in other countries here, such as the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Pakistan. We wel- 
come the historic declaration by the Prime Min- 





*Made before the opening session of the Southeast Asia 
Conference at Manila on Sept. 6 (press release 492). 
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ister of Australia that Australia was prepared to 
accept, even in time of peace, overseas military 
commitments. 

It will be necessary to assure that the individual 
efforts of the various parties to the treaty are 
used to the best common advantage. Those na- 
tions which are represented here cannot match the 
vast land armies of which international com- 
munism disposes in Asia. For the free nations to 
attempt to maintain or support formidable land- 
based forces at every danger point throughout the 
world would be self-destructive. 

Insofar as the United States is concerned, its 
responsibilities are so vast and so far flung that we 
believe we serve best by developing the deterrent 
of mobile striking power, plus strategically placed 
reserves. 

I am confident that our prospective treaty mem- 
bers, by adequate and well-coordinated efforts 
which are within our capacity, can establish a 
power that protects us all. 

In addition to the danger of open, armed at- 
tack there is the danger from subversion and in- 
direct aggression. There is no simple or single 
formula to cover such risks. To meet them re- 
quires dedication, fortitude, and resourcefulness, 
such as was shown here by President Magsaysay. 

The opportunities of communism will diminish 
if trade relationships help the free nations to 
strengthen their economies. This will require the 
participation of countries additional to those 
which are particularly concerned with the secu- 
rity of Southeast Asia. Economic planning, to be ' 
adequate, must stimulate trade not only within the 
Southeast Asia area but also between that area 
and South Asia and the West Pacific. Such 
planning is obviously beyond the scope of this 
Conference. But this Conference would not do 
its duty toward the many who place hope in us if 





solve to unite our efforts with those of others to 
make the free countries of this area stronger and 
more vigorous, not only militarily, but also so- 
cially and economically. 

Some countries which have a close relationship 
to the prospective treaty area are not here. Among 
these are Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam. Their 
governments and people can know that we shall 
have them much in mind, and I hope we shall be 
able to throw over them some mantle of protec- 
tion. There are other countries which may subse- 
quently desire to join our defensive grouping. To 
that end our treaty will, I hope, make provision 
for the adherence of new members. 

There is one aspect of our problem which should 
always be remembered. That is the yearning of 
the Asian peoples to be free of “colonialism.” 

International communism uses “nationalism” as 
a slogan for gaining control and then imposes its 
own brutal form of imperialism, which is the nega- 
tion of nationalism. 

We are rightly zealous against that Communist 
threat. But we should be careful lest that zeal 
lead us inadvertently to offend those who still as- 
sociate colonialism with the Western Powers. 

It must be made abundantly clear that we, each 
and all, intend to invigorate the independence of 
the new nations and to promote the processes 
whereby others become capable of winning and 
sustaining the independence they desire. Only 
then can the West and the East work together in 
true fellowship. 

We gather here with some differences to be re- 
solved. That is nothing frightening. Differences 
are inherent in a society of freedom. 

I do not doubt that out of our initial differences 
we shall develop an area of significant agreement. 
That is our high duty, both to ourselves and 
others. 

We see that duty dramatically defined as in 
Northern Viet-Nam hundreds of thousands are 
today abandoning their ancient homes to start life 
anew where they believe they will be free. Weare 
seeing another exodus, such as took millions out of 
Communist East Germany and millions out of 
Communist North Korea. 

Those of us who are free and strong and not yet 
instantly imperiled are bound in honor to prove 
that freedom can protect those who, at immense 
sacrifice, are faithful to freedom. 

Let that be the dedication of our Conference. 
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we did not leave here with a well-conceived re- /STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES? 





We have taken here a major step in building 
security for Southeast Asia. My Government 
expresses its profound satisfaction. It has long 
been the view of the United States that there was 
need here for more unity, so that there might be 
more security. 

Nearly 4 years ago, I myself was in this area on 
the task of developing security arrangements, 
Those efforts resulted in mutual security treaties 
with three of the Governments represented here 
today—the Philippines, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. But that did not fulfill our aspirations, 
Those treaties of 1951 expressly called for “the 
development of a more comprehensive system of 
regional security in the Pacific area.” 

President Eisenhower, in his peace address of 
April 16, 1953, called for united action against 
the Communist threat in Southeast Asia. That 
theme was again expressed in my own address of 
March 29, 1954.2 Now Senator Smith, Senator 
Mansfield, and I are honored to join our signa- 
tures with those of others to a Southeast Asian 
pact of broad import. Constitutidnal steps are 
still needed to make this pact a complete legal 
reaiity. But the meeting of minds which has been 
developed here will instantly help to strengthen 
our position. And, of course, we need not only 
treaty words but behind them a strong resolve 
and sacrificial dedication. 

We are confronted by those who believe in the 
power of intimidation by violence. The Korean 
Armistice negotiations reached their climax to 
the accompaniment of suicidal assaults by the Red 
Chinese and North Korean forces. The Geneva 
Conference on Indochina was accompanied by vio- 
lent Communist military activity in that area. 

During these days of our meeting, Communist 
propaganda and military activity have been in- 
tensified in nearby areas. There is little doubt but 
what in this Southeast Asia area, as elsewhere, 
the main purpose of those who are hostile to free- 
dom is to attempt to frighten us into a division 80 
that we shall be more vulnerable to either open 
aggression or to indirect subversive aggression. 

That very fact is the most persuasive argument 
for what we have done here. If it becomes ap- 


* Made before the closing session of the Conference 00 
Sept. 8. 
* BULLETIN of Apr. 12, 1954, p. 539. 
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parent that efforts at intimidation promote unity 
rather than disunity, then perhaps the potential 
aggressors will change their tactics. 

This treaty, as every participant has proclaimed, 
is not directed against any people or government. 
It is directed against an evil, the evil of aggression. 
This treaty, which consolidates our common pur- 
pose, will, we hope, serve to deter any aggression. 

We realize that it is not enough to develop a 
military defensive and that we must have the 
moral offensive. In the statement which I made 
at the opening of this Conference I said, “It must 
be made abundantly clear that we, each and all, 
intend to invigorate the independence of the new 
nations and to promote the processes whereby 
others become capable of winning and sustaining 
the independence they desire.” 

I am glad to say that we have done that. The 
preamble to our treaty and, perhaps even more 
importantly, the Pacific Charter which we also 
sign proclaim in ringing terms the dedication of 
all of our states to the ideals of self-determination, 
of self-government, and of independence. 

It is a shocking thing that Communists, who 
seek only to enslave, have persuaded so many that 
they are liberators. The true facts are just the 
reverse. Individual human dignity and national 
freedom derive from the spiritual principles 
which our nations espouse but which materialistic 
communism tramples under foot. 

This Conference will perhaps have made its 
greatest contribution if it assures the free na- 
tions the moral initiative which is their rightful 
heritage. 


TEXT OF PACIFIC CHARTER 


The Delegates of Australia, France, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the Republic of the Philippines, 
the Kingdom of Thailand, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the United 
States of America; 

Desiring to establish a firm basis for common 
action to maintain peace and security in Southeast 
Asia and the Southwest Pacific; 

Convinced that common action to this end, in 
order to be worthy and effective, must be inspired 
by the highest principles of justice and liberty; 

Do hereby proclaim : 

First, in accordance with the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, they uphold the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of peoples 
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and they will earnestly strive by every peaceful 
means to promote self-government and to secure 
the independence of all countries whose peoples 
desire it and are able to undertake its responsibili- 
ties ; 

Second, they are each prepared to continue tak- 
ing effective practical measures to ensure condi- 
tions favorable to the orderly achievement of the 
foregoing purposes in accordance with their con- 
stitutional procedures; 

Third, they will continue to cooperate in the 
economic, social and cultural fields in order to 
promote higher living standards, economic prog- 
ress and social well-being in this region; 

Fourth, as declared in the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty, they are determined to pre- 
vent or counter by appropriate means any attempt 
in the treaty area to subvert their freedom or to 
destroy their sovereignty or territorial integrity. 

Proclaimed at Manila, this eighth day of Sep- 
tember, 1954.* 


TEXT OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 
COLLECTIVE DEFENSE TREATY 


The Parties to this Treaty, 

Recognizing the sovereign equality of all the 
Parties, 

Reiterating their faith in the purposes and prin- 
ciples set forth in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and their desire to live in peace with all 
peoples and all governments, 

Reaffirming that, in accordance with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, they uphold the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, and declaring that they will earnestly strive 
by every peaceful means to promote self-govern- 
ment and to secure the independence of all coun- 


‘Signed for Australia by Richard G. Casey, Minister of 
External Affairs; for France by Guy La Chambre, Min- 
ister of State; for New Zealand by T. Clifton Webb, Min- 
ister of External Affairs; for Pakistan by Chaudhri 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Foreign Minister; for the 
Republic of the Philippines by Carlos P. Garcia, Vice 
President and Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Francisco A. 
Delgado, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Senator Tomas L. Cabili, Senator Lorenzo M. 
Tafiada, and Representative Cornelio T. Villareal; for 
Thailand by Prince Wan Waithayakon Krommun Narad- 
hip Bongsprabandh, Minister of Foreign Affairs; for the 
United Kingdom by the Marquess of Reading, Minister of 
State; and for the United States by Secretary Dulles, Sen- 
ator H. Alexander Smith, and Senator Michael J. Mans- 
field. 
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tries whose peoples desire it and are able to 
undertake its responsibilities, 

Desiring to strengthen the fabric of peace and 
freedom and to uphold the principles of democ- 
racy, individual liberty and the rule of law, and 
to promote the economic well-being and develop- 
ment of all peoples in the treaty area, 

Intending to declare publicly and formally 
their sense of unity, so that any potential ag- 
gressor will appreciate that the Parties stand to- 
gether in the area, and 

Desiring further to coordinate their efforts for 
collective defense for the preservation of peace 
and security, 

Therefore agree as follows: 


Articite I 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, to settle any interna- 
tional disputes in which they may be involved by 
peaceful means in such a manner that interna- 
tional peace and security and justice are not en- 
dangered, and to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. 


Artictz II 


In order more effectively to achieve the ob- 
jectives of this Treaty, the Parties, separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid will maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack and to prevent and counter sub- 
versive activities directed from without against 
their territorial integrity and political stability. 


Artictz IIT 


The Parties undertake to strengthen their free 
institutions and to cooperate with one another in 
the further development of economic measures, 
including technical assistance, designed both to 
promote economic progress and social well-being 
and to further the individual and collective efforts 
of governments toward these ends. 


Articiz TV 


1. Each Party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area against 
any of the Parties or against any State or terri- 
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tory which the Parties by unanimous agreement 
may hereafter designate, would endanger its ow. 
peace and safety, and agrees that it will in that 
event act to meet the common danger in accord. 
ance with its constitutional processes. Measures 
taken under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, the 
inviolability or the integrity of the territory or 
the sovereignty or political independence of any 
Party in the treaty area or of any other State or 
territory to which the provisions of paragraph 1 
of this Article from time to time apply is 
threatened in any way other than by armed attack 
or is affected or threatened by any fact or situation 
which might endanger the peace of the area, the 
Parties shall consult immediately in order to agree 
on the measures which should be taken for the 
common defense. 

3. It is understood that no action on the terri- 
tory of any State designated by unanimous agree- 
ment under paragraph 1 of this Article or on any 
territory so designated shall be taken except at 
the invitation or with the consent of the govern- 
ment concerned. 


ARTICLE V 


The Parties hereby establish a Council, on which 
each of them shall be represented, to consider 
matters concerning the implementation of this 
Treaty. The Council shall provide for consulta- 
tion with regard to military and any other 
planning as the situation obtaining in the treaty 
area may from time to time require. The Council 
shall be so organized as to be able to meet at any 
time. 


Articitz VI 


This Treaty does not affect and shall not be 
interpreted as affecting in any way the rights and 
obligations of any of the Parties under the Charter 
of the United Nations or the responsibility of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of interns 
tional peace and security. Each Party declares 
that none of the international engagements now 
in force between it and any other of the Parties 
or any third party is in conflict with the pre 
visions of this Treaty, and undertakes not to enter 
into any international engagement in conflict with 
this Treaty. 
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Articitz VII 


Any other State in a position to further the 
objectives of this Treaty and to contribute to the 
security of the area may, by unanimous agreement 
of the Parties, be invited to accede to this ‘Treaty. 
Any State so invited may become a Party to the 
Treaty by depositing its instrument of accession 
with the Government of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines. The Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines shall inform each of the Parties of 
the deposit of each such instrument of accession. 


Articizs VIII 


As used in this Treaty, the “treaty area” is the 
general area of Southeast Asia, including also the 
entire territories of the Asian Parties, and the 
general area of the Southwest Pacific not includ- 
ing the Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 min- 
utes north latitude. The Parties may, by unani- 
mous agreement, amend this Article to include 
within the treaty area the territory of any State 
acceding to this Treaty in accordance with Article 
VII or otherwise to change the treaty area. 


ArticLte [X 


1. This Treaty shall be deposited in the archives 
of the Government of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines. Duly certified copies thereof shall be 
transmitted by that government to the other 
signatories. 

2. The Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions 
carried out by the Parties in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. The instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited as soon as 
possible with the Government of the Republic of 
the Philippines, which shall notify all of the other 
signatories of such deposit. 

3. The Treaty shall enter into force between the 
States which have ratified it as soon as the instru- 
ments of ratification of a majority of the signa- 
tories shall have been deposited, and shall come 
into effect with respect to each other State on the 
date of the deposit of its instrument of ratification. 


ARTICLE X 


This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, 
but any Party may cease to be a Party one year 
after its notice of denunciation has been given to 
the Government of the Republic of the Philippines, 
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which shall inform the governments of the other 
Parties of the deposit of each notice of denunci- 
ation. 


Articite XI 


The English text of this Treaty is binding on the 
Parties, but when the Parties have agreed to the 
French text thereof and have so notified the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Philippines, the 
French text shall be equally authentic and binding 
on the Parties. 


Understanding of the United States of America 


The United States of America in executing the 
present Treaty does so with the understanding 
that its recognition of the effect of aggression and 
armed attack and its agreement with reference 
thereto in Article IV, paragraph 1, apply only to 
communist aggression but affirms that in the event 
of other aggression or armed attack it will consult 
under the provisions of Article IV, paragraph 2. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this Treaty.® 

Done at Manila, this eighth day of September, 
1954. 


Protocol to the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty 

Designation of states and territory as to which 
provisions of Article IV and Article III are to 
be applicable: 


The Parties to the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty unanimously designate for the pur- 
poses of Article IV of the Treaty the States of 
Cambodia and Laos and the free territory under 
the jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam. 

The Parties further agree that the above men- 
tioned states and territory shall be eligible in 
respect of the economic measures contemplated by 
Article ITI. 





* For signatories see footnote 4. In signing the Treaty 
the Australian representative, Mr. Casey, said in part: 
“I shall sign—subject to the right of the Australian Gov- 
ernment to review the Treaty prior to ratification in 
accordance with Australian Constitutional practice.” 
The representative of Pakistan, Sir Zafrulla Khan, made 
the following explanation : “Signed for transmission to my 
Government for its consideration and action in accord- 
ance with the Constitution of Pakistan.” 
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This Protocol shall enter into force simultane- 
ously with the coming into force of the Treaty. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this Protocol to the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty.® 

Done at Manila, this eighth day of September, 
1954. 


Atomic Power for Peaceful Use 
Remarks by the President ® 


This is the day that our country annnally dedi- 
cates to American labor. So today we pause to 
take special note of the dignity and the work and 
the tremendous accomplishments of the individual 
worker in our land. On this day we salute with 
special pride the unmatched productivity of our 
working men and women. Weare all grateful for 
what free people can achieve. 

It is our good fortune, therefore, that on this 
special day we take an historic step forward, 
opening for all of us new avenues to constructive 
employment, to prosperity, and to methods for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the American worker. 

For today at Shippingport, Pa., we begin build- 
ing our first atomic power plant of commercial 
size—a plant expected to produce electricity for 
100,000 people. In thus advancing toward the 
economic production of electricity by atomic 
power, mankind comes closer to fulfillment of the 
ancient dream of a new and a better earth. 

But we do not stop with this plant, nor indeed 
with our own country’s hopes and dreams. Our 
many proposals for peaceful use of the atom have 
so far been cynically blocked in the councils of the 
world, but we shall proceed onward. We shall 
proceed now—under safeguards set forth in our 
law—to share atomic technology with others of 
good will. 

We have just agreed with a number of other na- 
tions to go ahead now with the formation of an 
international agency which will foster the growth 
and spread of the new atomic technology for peace- 
ful use. Atomic materials for projects sponsored 
by this agency will be set aside for that purpose. 
We hope that no nation will long stand aloof from 
the work of this agency. 


*See footnote 5 on p. 395. 

*Made to the Nation over radio and television on 
Sept. 6 from the summer White House at Denver, on the 
occasion of ground-breaking ceremonies for an atomic 
power plant at Shippingport, Pa. 
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Now, as these arrangements are being made, we 
will set up a reactor school to help train repre 
sentatives of friendly nations in skills needed for 
their own atomic programs. Discussions also will 
shortly take place on cooperation with countries 
planning to build their own research reactors. 

As examples, in this program we are about to 
negotiate with the Government of Belgium on 
building an atomic power reactor in that country, 
On Thursday of this week [September 9] we begin 
talks on atomic matters with our friends in 
Canada. Negotiations with other friendly na- 
tions will swiftly follow. 

My friends, through such measures as these and 
through knowledge we are sure to gain from this 
new plant we begin today, I am confident that the 
atom will not be devoted exclusively to the destruc- 


tion of man, but will be his mighty servant and | 


tireless benefactor. 


It is then with profound hope and confidence— | 


and with prayer for future ages of mankind—that 
I now, by this act, begin construction of America’s 
first commercial-size atomic power plant. 


Base Rights Agreement With Libya 


Statement by Acting Secretary Smith 


Press release 497 dated September 9 


The signature in Benghazi of a base rights 
agreement today between the United Kingdom of 
Libya and the United States of America is al 
important contribution to the defense of the free 
world. This agreement and the exchange of notes 
between the two Governments concerning assist- 
ance which the United States will provide for 
Libya’s economic development strengthen the ties 
of amity which bind together the people of the 
two countries. I wish to take this opportunity to 
express my firm belief that this occasion marks 
the opening of an era of increasingly close rela- 
tions between our two countries, relations based 
on the principles of mutual respect and of coop- 
eration in the common interest. 

The United States showed its friendship for 
the Libyan people several years ago by strongly 
supporting the proposal adopted by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly that Libya should become an 
independent state. Since Libya’s future remains 
of deep concern to us, the United States is grati- 
fied to note Libya’s efforts to strengthen itself 
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internally and to take its rightful place among 
the free and sovereign states of the world. In the 
general sphere of international relations the 
United States will continue to cooperate with 
Libya and to encourage its development and prog- 
ress in friendly association with the other sov- 
ereign statgs of the world. To this end, the 
United States continues to support Libya’s ad- 
mission to membership in the United Nations, 
whose purposes and principles are served by the 
present understandings. 

The United States recognizes that the United 
Kingdom of Libya should rest on a firm economic 
foundation. We have already contributed sub- 
stantially to that end through our own and the 
U.N. programs of technical assistance. We are 
now making provision, subject to congressional 


U.S. Policy on European Security Matters 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE TO U.S.S.R. 
Press release 504 dated September 10 


Following is the text of the US. Government’s 
reply to the Soviet note of July 24, 1954, on 
European security which was delivered on Sep- 
tember 10 to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
Moscow. Identical notes were delivered by the 
French and British Governments. 


The United States Government, in consultation 
with the British and French Governments, with 
the other Nato Governments and also with the 
Austrian and German Federal Governments, has 
studied with close attention the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s note of July 24 and its oral communication 
of August 4. 

In these communications the Soviet Govern- 
ment has repeated its proposals which were fully 
discussed at the Berlin Conference. The United 
States Government attaches great importance to 
European security but it cannot be usefully dis- 
cussed unless the fundamental interests of all the 
parties concerned are safeguarded. Security in 
Europe cannot be brought about by the signature 
of a general treaty of the kind proposed by the 
Soviet Government. It will only result from the 
solution of concrete problems, of which the most 
pressing are those of Germany and Austria. 

The United States Government notes that the 
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authorization and appropriations, for dollar 
assistance toward Libya’s economic development. 
This sympathetic attitude toward Libya’s eco- 
nomic needs is also exemplified by past grants of 
wheat by the United States when famine condi- 
tions prevailed in Libya and by its present under- 
taking, in view of drought in Libya, to help that 
country meet its minimum food grain require- 
ments during the current season. The United 
States will continue its sympathetic interest in 
Libya’s progress toward economic viability in 
future years and will cooperate with the Libyan 
Government in considering measures required for 
the development of Libya’s economic resources in 
the light of the traditional friendship between the 
two Governments and in the light of progress 
already made. 


Soviet Government has again alleged that Nato 
constitutes an “aggressive military grouping”. 
The aims of Nato are purely defensive and are in 
entire conformity with the Charter of the United 
Nations. It was set up to enable the western de- 
mocracies to defend themselves against the threat 
created by the establishment since 1945 of a heav- 
ily armed Soviet grouping in Eastern Europe. It 
now forms a free association of like-minded states, 
with other than purely military ties. There can 
be no question either of modifying or abandoning 
this conception. 

The association of the German Federal Republic 
with other peace-loving states of Western Europe 
in a defensive system, long after the rearming of 
Eastern Germany, far from constituting a threat 
to European security, is intended to prevent any 
nation from having independent recourse to the 
threat or use of force. This is the best guarantee 
for the security of all Germany’s neighbors, of 
Germany herself and of Europe as a whole. 

Neither in its note of July 24 nor in its oral com- 
munication of August 4 has the Soviet Govern- 
ment made any new proposals for a solution of the 
German problem. Under the proposed Soviet se- 
curity treaty the present division of Germany 
would be maintained contrary to the profound de- 
sire of the German people. The U.S. Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, believes that Germany 
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must be re-united in freedom at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and that this can only be achieved 
by holding free elections throughout Germany 
under international supervision. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment remains prepared to negotiate on the basis 
of the practical plan put forward by the three 
Western Powers at the Berlin Conference for the 
early holding of elections. 

The simplest step towards the promotion of Eu- 
ropean security remains, however, an early set- 
tlement of the Austrian question. In this con- 
nection the U.S. Government must once again ex- 
press the view that conclusion of an Austrian 
treaty should not, as proposed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, be dependent upon an all-European set- 
tlement, upon a German peace treaty, or upon any 
other matter extraneous to the Austrian treaty. 
At Berlin the U.S. Government offered, contin- 
gent upon prompt Soviet acceptance, to accept the 
Soviet text of all the previously unagreed articles 
in the Austrian state treaty. The U.S. Govern- 
ment is prepared to renew that offer now. If the 
Soviet Government will sign the treaty in these 
terms, agreement could thus be reached at once 
to restore to Austria the freedom and independ- 
ence which have been promised to her since 1943. 

Agreement on the question of disarmament 
would undoubtedly help to create the necessary 
atmosphere in which the problem of European se- 
curity could usefully be discussed. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment seeks the abolition of the use, possession 
and manufacture of all atomic, hydrogen and 
other weapons of mass destruction, within a sys- 
tem which would include provisions for simultane- 
ous and major reductions in conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces to levels to be agreed, the 
whole program to be carried out in accordance 
with an agreed timetable and under effective su- 
pervision and control. During the recent discus- 
sions in the U.N. subcommittee, the U.S. Govern- 
ment put forward proposals which could have led 
to progress. Although the Soviet Government 
was not then willing to consider these proposals, 
the U.S. Government will continue to seek an ac- 
ceptable and effective agreement and hope that 
the Soviet Government will contribute to this end. 

These are the problems to which practical agreed 
solutions must be found if there is to be genuine 
security in Europe. Further international dis- 
cussion of them would only be useful if there is a 
better prospect of finding solutions than was re- 
vealed in the exhaustive discussions at the Berlin 
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Conference or than is now revealed in the latest 
Soviet communications. The U.S. Government 
remains determined to do all in its power to make 
progress on these problems. It hopes that the 
Soviet Government will contribute to such prog- 
ress by: (A) signing the Austrian state treaty 
with the Soviet text of the previously unagreed 
articles, an offer made at the Berlin Conference 
by the United States, United Kingdom, France 
and Austria which the United States Government 
now renews; (B) agreeing to free elections on the 
basis proposed by the United States Government 
at Berlin as the essential first step towards German 
reunification in freedom. If progress could be 
made in this way, the United States Government 
would then be prepared to agree to the convocation 
of a meeting of the foreign ministers of the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to complete 
the action on these problems and then to consider 
the remaining aspects of European security. The 
United States Government also sincerely hopes 
that the disarmament discussions in the U.N. can 
be brought to a successful conclusion. 


SOVIET NOTE OF JULY 24 
[Unofficial translation] 


The Soviet Government in connection with the U.S. 
Government’s note of May 7! considers it necessary to 
state the following: 

From the above-mentioned note of the U.S. Govern- 
ment it is evident that it does not share the views con- 
tained in the Soviet Government’s note of March 31? both 
in regard to the question of an all-European treaty con- 
cerning collective security in Europe and in regard to the 
readiness expressed by the Soviet Government to con- 
sider jointly with interested governments the question 
of the U.S.S.R.’s participation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Moreover, the U.S. Government introduced no 
proposals directed toward ensuring the security of all the 
countries of Europe. This attitude of the U.S. Govern- 
ment toward the important question of ensuring security 
in Europe can have no justification if one proceeds from 
the interests of strengthening peace. 

From the above-mentioned note it is evident that, while 
referring to its interest in ensuring security in Europe, 
the U.S. Government defends a position which in actuality 
cannot serve this purpose, inasmuch as, under the guise 
of ensuring security in Europe, narrow closed groupings 
of states are being organized from participation in which 
all other states are being excluded. It is to this that the 


position of the U.S. regarding the creation of an “ass0- 


* BULLETIN of May 17, 1954, p. 756. 
* Tbid., p. 757. 
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ciation of like-minded states,” along the lines of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the European Defense 
Community, reduces itself. From this it follows that 
instead of recognizing the necessity for security of all 
European states regardless of their social system the 
U.S. Government has adopted the position of creating 
closed groupings of states which follow a policy serving 
the narrow group interests of these states and which are 
opposed to other states with different social systems. 

The facts, however, show that such groupings which 
turn into aggressive military alliances cannot serve the 
strengthening of peace and security of peoples. Such 
groupings set themselves off in opposition to other states 
and inevitably involve an armaments race and an aggra- 
vation of international relations leading to new wars. 
Thus the U.S. Government in carrying out a policy of 
creating closed military groupings is acting in contra- 
diction to the security interests of all European states and, 
in fact, as an opponent of ensuring the security of all 
Europe. The creation of such closed groupings which 
are aggressive in character contradicts the principles of 
the U.N. organization inasmuch as the U.N. organization 
was founded on the basis of uniting states regardless of 
their social and political systems and is called on to 
support the peace and security of peoples relying on co- 
operation and collective efforts of states. It is specifically 
closed military groupings such as these that are under- 
mining the principles of the U.N. organization and its 
international authority. 

NATO is such an aggressive military grouping. The 
Soviet Government has repeatedly pointed out that NATO 
in no way has a defensive character. This organization 
completely ignores the danger of repetition of German 
aggression and does not take as its task prevention of 
such aggression despite the fact that both England and 
France by a treaty between themselves and by their 
treaties with the U.S.S.R. assumes the obligation of pre- 
venting new German aggression. This circumstance alone 
furnishes adequately convincing evidence that NATO does 
not in any way aid to remove the danger, very real under 
present circumstances, of rebirth of German militarism 
and repetition, connected with this, of German aggression 
which threatens the peoples of Europe with new and still 
more grievous calamities. In this connection one cannot 
but note that only the U.S.S.R., of all the great powers 
participating in the anti-Hitlerite coalition, is not in- 
cluded among the participants of this organization. One 
cannot but consider this fact as clear evidence of the 
aggressiveness of NATO in relation to the Soviet Union. 
The U.S. Government’s note of May 7, which contains a 
refusal to consider the question raised by the Soviet 
Government concerning the possibility of the Soviet Union’s 
participation in NATO, fully confirms the aggressive 
character of this organization. 

In the U.S. note of May 7 it is alleged that the Soviet 
Union, in the event of its joining NATO, could utilize 
its rights as a member of this organization “to veto 
every decision” and thus to “disrupt” this organization. 
The artificiality and groundlessness of such conclusions 
are evident since the Soviet Union pretends to no special 
role in comparison to other participants in this treaty. 

The Soviet Government cannot but again emphasize 
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the special danger connected with the formation, now in 
preparation, of a new military grouping under the title 
“Buropean Defense Community”, the program and plans 
of which lead to the rebirth of German militarism which 
threatens the security of all Europe and, in particular, 
the security of states which are West Germany’s neigh- 
bors. The allegation contained in the U.S. Government’s 
note of May 7 that the European Defense Community is 
an organization which “by its very nature would prevent 
Germany from taking any individual armed action” 
is groundless. To suppose that this time it will be possi- 
ble to keep German militarism within bounds by the aid 
of the Paris and Bonn agreements is not to reckon with 
historical facts. Moreover, the experience of history 
shows that whenever militarists and revanchists have 
taken the fate of Germany into their hands, she inevi- 
tably has taken the path of aggression, turning her 
agreements and pledges regarding the security of other 
states into scraps of paper. Execution of plans to create 
a European Defense Community cannot therefore but 
lead to increasing the threat of a new war in Burope, 
the first victims of which will be West Germany’s closest 
neighbors. It is not an organization of the type of the 
European Defense Community, which is a closed military 
grouping, but rather an international organization em- 
bracing all European states which can serve as a 
guaranty of peace and security in Burope. 

The Soviet Union has consistently proceeded and con- 
tinues to proceed from the recognition of the possibility 
of co-existence of states with different social systems and 
from the necessity for international cooperation relying on 
the collective efforts of all European states interested in 
ensuring international security and peace. 

Guided by this, the Soviet Government at the Berlin 
Conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of England, 
France, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., introduced a proposal for con- 
sideration “regarding ensuring security in Europe” and 
put forward in this connection a draft of principles of 
an “all-Buropean treaty of collective security in Burope.” * 
Most important peculiarity and value of the all-European 
treaty proposed by the Soviet Union is the fact that its 
participants could be all European states regardless of 
their social systems. Both the German Democratic Re- 
public and the German Federal Republic could be par- 
ticipants in this treaty and, after unification of Germany, 
the united German state could become a participant in 
the treaty. The foundation of an all-Buropean treaty is 
the principle of collective action by states-participants 
in the all-European treaty against the threat of armed 
attack in Europe on one or on several states-participants 
in the treaty. Moreover, each participant in the treaty 
pledges himself in the event of attack on any other state 
participating in the treaty to extend to the state or states 
undergoing such attack assistance by all available means, 
including use of armed force, in order to restore and 
support international peace and security in Europe. In 
addition, states-participants in the treaty pledge them- 
selves not to take part in any coalitions or alliances and 
to conclude no agreements whose aims are contradictory 
to the aim of ensuring collective security in Burope. 

A European system of this sort would create real con- 





* Ibid., Feb. 22, 1954, p. 269. 
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ditions of security in Europe. It would represent a seri- 
ous step forward in this important matter and would 
create more favorable conditions for the settlement of the 
German problem on the basis of creating united Germany 
as a peace-loving, independent, and democratic state. 
In this event, those serious obstacles to the reunification 
of Germany which during recent years have been created 
by the policy of remilitarization of West Germany and by 
plans to bring her into the so-called European Defense 
Community would be removed. 

The creation of an all-European system of collective 
security, together with the withdrawal from Germany of 
occupation troops and the agreed limitation in numbers 
of German police prior to conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany, would, in accordance with this, ensure neutral- 
ization of Germany, and thus would prevent the reappear- 
ance of a source of war in the heart of Europe, to which 
restoration of German militarism is inevitably leading. 

The conclusion of an all-European treaty would un- 
doubtedly also contribute to the solution of the Austrian 
question, the responsibility for whose lack of settlement 
is borne, despite the assertion contained in the American 
note, by the Governments of the U.S.A., England, and 
France, which hindered the conclusion of a state treaty 
with Austria at the Berlin conference and did not give 
up plans for bringing Austria into their military grouping. 

A system of collective security in Europe established 
on the basis of an all-European treaty would correspond 
with the fundamental interests of the peoples and would 
have decisive significance in the matter of reducing inter- 
national tension, inasmuch as the European countries 
would be united by a common purpose of opposing aggres- 
sion and by a common obligation to take effective measures 
to ward off such a threat and to support security in Bu- 
rope. The preservation and support of peace in Europe 
would undoubtedly have a very important significance for 
the support of general peace and for warding off the 
threat of a new world war. 

The danger of war calls forth legitimate alarm among 
the peoples of Europe, who very recently lived through 
the second world war unleashed by German militarists. 
The peoples of England, France, the Soviet Union, Poland, 
and other countries of Europe whose territories were en- 
veloped by the conflagration of war can realize better than 
anyone the incalculable calamities of anew war. Popular 
alarm is connected first of all with the threat of the use 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons, especially in view of the 
ever-increasing destructive force of new types of these 
weapons of mass popular destruction. Together with 
this, one should also take into account the development 
of such new types of weapons as rockets, whose range of 
action is figured in thousands of kilometers, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that guided rocket missiles with atomic 
warheads bear no comparison in destructive force with 
the flying bombs—“FAU”—with which, at the end of the 
Second World War, Hitlerites, doomed to destruction, 
tried to annihilate certain world-famed centers of culture 
and civilization. Under these conditions it becomes an 
exceptionally important task to reach international agree- 
ment on the unconditional prohibition of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons and on the reduction of the armaments 
and armed forces of states. 
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Efforts of the Soviet Government are being directed 
toward carrying out this very task. This is shown by 
the Soviet Government’s proposals regarding uncondi- 
tional prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction, and also proposals regarding sub- 
stantial reduction of all armaments and armed forces of 
states with the establishment of strict international con- 
trol over the implementation of corresponding decisions, 
This is also shown by the latest proposal of the Soviet 
Union that governments assume the unconditional obliga- 
tion not to use atomic and hydrogen weapons, which 
could serve as an important step on the path toward com- 
plete elimination from state armaments of atomic, hydro- 
gen, and other types of weapons of mass destruction with 
the establishment of strict international control.‘ 

As is known, these proposals of the Soviet Union were 
not supported by the Government of the U.S.A. The 
position taken by the U.S. Government on this question 
not only gives no evidence of any desire for reduction of 
armaments and prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, as the U.S. Government states in its note of 
May 7, but on the contrary gives evidence of opposition 
on the part of the U.S. Government to any effective meas- 
ures in this direction. 

The Government of the U.S.A. states in its note that 
agreement on the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
reduction of other types of armaments is possible only 
on condition of the preliminary establishment of an 
“atmosphere of security and trust.” It is beyond doubt 
that an “atmosphere of security and trust” is a positive 
factor in the matter of assuring international security. 

However, it is impossible not to note that the policy 
of the U.S.A. on the question of prohibiting the use of 
atomic energy for military purposes and of reducing 
armaments is in contradiction with the aim of establishing 
an “atmosphere of security and trust” and with the 
aim of reducing international tension. As is known, this 
policy is directed toward accumulating atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons, which are weapons of aggression, on 
whose employment all military plans of the U.S.A. are 
based, and to which is allotted a principal place in the 
arsenal of armaments of the United States. Such a 
policy cannot contribute to the establishment of an “at- 
mosphere of security and trust.” The accumulation of 
stocks of atomic and hydrogen weapons, accompanied by 
continuing threats of using these weapons, the organiza- 
tion of military bases in foreign territory, the arma- 
ments race, the knocking together of aggressive military 
blocs under the flag of an “association of like-minded 
states”—all this. cannot but weaken international trust 
and cannot but increase tensions in international rela- 
tions. On the other hand, the very fact of prohibition 
of atomic weapons and measures for reducing other types 
of armaments could not but contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of international trust and the creation of an atmos 
phere of security. 

Also in contradiction with statements about the neces- 
sity of the establishment of an “atmosphere of security 
and trust,” are the war propaganda and the campaign 





‘For texts of Soviet proposals in the Subcommittee of 
the U. N. Disarmament Commission at London in May 
and June, see ibid., Aug. 2, 1954, pp. 175, 177, and 182. 
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of inflaming hatred and enmity between peoples which 
is widely carried on in the U.S.A. As early as 1947 the 
U.N. General Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution 
which condemned war propaganda in any form and re- 
quired member governments of the U.N. to take measures 
to further the strengthening of friendly relations between 
states and to spread information designed “to express the 
undoubted desire by all peoples for peace.” Despite this, 
in the U.S.A. not only the reactionary section likely to 
be connected with certain social circles but also persons 
occupying responsible posts in the government apparatus 
actively participate in such propaganda. 

In complete contradiction with the statements about 
the necessity for an “atmosphere of security and trust” 
are the constant statements hostile to the Soviet Union 
of political and military figures in the U.S.A. In their 
statements they do not balk at calling for continuation 
and intensification of subversive, diversionary, and ter- 
roristic activity in the U.S.S.R. and countries of people’s 
democracy. Calls are also sounded for breaking diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union. In violation of 
the sovereign rights of the Chinese people, crude pressure 
is employed on many states in order to prevent the Chinese 
People’s Republic from taking the legitimate place to which 
it is entitled in the organization of the U.N. 

Moreover, there are propagandized in pages of the 
American press different plans for using military bases 
for preparation of an attack on the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese People’s Republic, and countries of people’s democ- 
racy. In the press it is openly stated that military air 
bases of the U.S.A. are intended for the destruction of 
the industry of the Soviet Union. In particular there is 
especially emphasized the significance of those military 
air bases from which, according to conceptions of U.S. 
military leaders, there can be undertaken an atomic at- 
tack “against any principal objective of Russia.” One 
must note the bellicose statements of a number of promi- 
nent military figures of the U.S.A. who call for sending 
bombers “against Moscow and Peking” and dropping 
atomic bombs on them although the adventurist character 
of all this propaganda and of all the advertisement of 
these aggressive plans is obvious to every sensible-minded 
person. 

In the light of what has been set forth, it is completely 
impossible to take seriously the observation contained 
in the U.S. Government’s note of May 7 that, for the 
success of negotiations on measures directed toward 
strengthening peace and ensuring international security, 
there must first be created an “atmosphere of security 
and trust.” Facts show that not only do the ruling circles 
of the U.S.A. do nothing to create such atmosphere but 
are acting in exactly the opposite direction. 

As regards the Soviet Union, it is important to note 
that as early as 1951 the “law on the defense of peace” 
was adopted by the Supreme Soviet of U.S.S.R. In ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Soviet peace-loving 
Policy pursuing the aim of strengthening peace and 
friendly relations between peoples, this law declared war 
propaganda in any form whatsoever to be a most heinous 
crime against humanity and makes it obligatory to bring 
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to trial as heinous criminals persons who are guilty of 
such war propaganda. 

The Soviet Government stands on guard for interests 
of peace and international cooperation while taking all 
possible measures for the realization of these high aims. 

The Soviet Government notes with satisfaction that the 
draft treaty on collective security in Europe which it 
proposed met with a favorable attitude on the part of a 
whole series of states of Europe, and not only of Europe. 
Even in those countries where official persons took a nega- 
tive position in relation to this draft, wide public circles 
ever more persistently demand the uniting of the efforts 
of European states in the interest of ensuring collective 
security in Europe. It is necessary to note furthermore 
that not all European states have spoken out concerning 
the proposal for an all-European treaty on collective 
security in Europe. 

While attaching important significance to detailed con- 
sideration of this question affecting the vital interests of 
the people of Europe, the Soviet Covernment considers 
that it is necessary to examine the question of collective 
security in Europe, with participation of the widest pos- 
sible representation of European states. 

In accordance with numerous statements recently made, 
the Soviet Government considers it important to expand 
the draft of the all-European treaty on collective security 
in Europe by a new clause concerning cooperation in the 
economic field. It has in view that states-participants 
in the treaty will assume the obligation to take measures 
directed toward development of trade and other economic 
ties between states, which corresponds with the vital in- 
terests of the peoples and answers the purpose of 
strengthening peace and international collaboration. 

The agreement on Indochina achieved in Geneva on 
July 21 serves as one more proof of the fruitfulness of 
efforts directed toward normalization of international re- 
lations, toward the solution of the most important inter- 
national problems not only in Asia but also in Burope. 
The conference at Geneva showed that the course of 
negotiations between states which are interested in 
strengthening peace and international security can give 
positive results. 

The Geneva conference showed that under certain con- 
ditions the course of negotiations between interested states 
can lead to agreements serving the interests of peoples 
striving for peace and security. 

Based on what is set forth above, the Soviet Govern- 
ment proposes, for the purpose of exchanging opinions on 
the question of establishing a system of collective security 
in Europe, calling within the next few months a conference 
of all European states which wish to take part in it, and 
also the United States of America. The Soviet Govern- 
ment considers it desirable that the Chinese People’s Re- 
public send its observers to this conference. 

It goes without saying that participants in this con- 
ference should have the opportunity not only to state their 
attitude toward proposals of the Soviet Government but 
also to advance their own proposals on the question of 
establishing a system of collective security in Burope. 
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SOVIET STATEMENT OF AUGUST 4° 
(Unofficial translation], 


The Geneva Conference demonstrated that negotiations 
between interested powers regarding unresolved interna- 
tional problems could lead to favorable results correspond- 
ing to the interests of lessening tension in international 
relations and strengthening peace. 

In this connection the Soviet Government, as is known, 
has proposed to the Governments of France, England, 
and the U. 8. A. the calling in the course of the next 
few months of a conference of all Buropean States de- 
siring to take part in it, together with the U. S. A. and, 
in capacity of observers, representatives of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, for consideration of the question of 
the creation of a system of collective security in Europe. 
It cannot be doubted that such a conference would have 
great significance for the lessening of international ten- 
sion and for the further development of international 
cooperation. 

In this regard, taking into consideration the importance 
of cited conference, the Soviet Government considers that 





it would be useful if the Governments of France, Eng. 
land, U. 8. A., and U. 8. 8. R. considered together in a pre 
liminary way the question of calling of such a conference 
and of measures contributing to its success. With these 
aims, the Soviet Government proposes a conference of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of France, England, U. 8S. A, 
and U. 8S. 8S. R. to be held approximately in August—Septem- 
ber of this year. It is also contemplated that consideration 
of the German question will be continued. 

Soviet Government takes into account in this connec. 
tion the fact that, with regard to basic questions having 
to do with the German problem, particularly the question 
of the establishment of the unity of Germany and the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, it has not 
been possible up to the present time to reach agreement 
inasmuch as, apparently, all necessary conditions for 
this have not been created. In this situation it would be 
expedient in the opinion of the Soviet Government to 
make new efforts in order to reach agreement in the 
first place with regard to several separate questions having 
to do with the German problem which could be resolved 
at the present time in a manner acceptable to the inter- 
ested sides. 


Preserving Peace by Strengthening the Free World 


by Charles E. Salteman 
Under Secretary of State for Administration ° 


I have the honor to bring the greetings and good 
wishes of the United States Government to the 
Golden Jubilee of the International Electro- 
technical Commission. You are meeting in an 
appropriate setting. In this city of Philadelphia 
the Declaration of Independence was written and 
signed. Here the Constitution of the United 
States was debated and framed for submission to 
the 13 original States. This was the home of 
Benjamin Franklin, who, besides his other great 
accomplishments, was a pioneer in the field of 
electricity. The origins of the United States are 
all around you. 

I hope that the many delegates to this Jubilee 
from other countries, whom we are particularly 





*Made by Soviet Ambassador Georgi N. Zaroubin dur- 
ing a call on Secretary Dulles. Similar statements were 
made on the same date by the Soviet Ambassadors to 
France and the United Kingdom. 

* Address made at the Golden Jubilee of the Interna- 
tional Hlectrotechnical Commission, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Sept. 9 (press release 499). 
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glad to welcome, will think from time to time of 
this historical background. The aims .of this 
country were evident in its very beginning—to 
demonstrate by conduct and example the good 
fruits of freedom in contrast to the bitter fruits 
of despotism. Our Declaration of Independence 
meant, as Lincoln said, “liberty, not alone to the 
people of this country, but hope for the world for 
all future time.” 

What our founding fathers did became known 
as “the Great American Experiment.” That per- 
formance so caught the imagination of the peoples 
of the world that everywhere men wanted for 
themselves a similar freedom. Despotic rule dur- 
ing the last century dwindled largely through this 
influence and example. I believe there is no 
despotism in the world which can stand up against 
the impact of such a gospel if the gospel is demon- 
strated. That needs to be remembered today. 

The International Electrotechnical Commission 
grew from a meeting of the International Electri- 
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cal Congress held at St. Louis in September 1904. 
On April 30, 1904, an international exposition 
opened at St. Louis to celebrate the Louisiana 
Purchase. The Exposition reminded the world, 
if reminder were needed, of the close historical 
ties that bind the United States to other peoples, 
in Europe, in Asia, and in other continents. Thus, 
there were two international events in that Mid- 
western metropolis 50 years ago—the meeting 
whence this Golden Jubilee stems and the Exposi- 
tion that depicted the humanitarian, cultural, and 
scientific progress of the United States and of the 
world as the twentieth century, so brilliant with 
promise, opened upon a world at peace. 

Within a decade of the occasions I have just 
described, the world was involved in the first of two 
world wars. Peace retrogressed as education and 
science opened new frontiers of culture and con- 
venience to ever-widening masses of mankind. 
The age of paradox had begun. Still, it is our 
age, and the challenge is ours to make of it what 
we will. 

The effects of war on civilization need no de- 
scription here. The United States does not regard 
itself as responsible for all that happens or all that 
might happen on this divided planet. Nor do we 
suffer from the illusion that we have a sorcerer’s 
wand that will conjure a shining peace from the 
dark shadows of international misunderstanding. 
The United States has an aim so simple that there 
are some, even among our friends, who hesitate to 
give it full faith and credence. It is to prevent 
war. Our aim is to avoid the further disruption 
of civilization that another war would loose upon 
the world. 


Weakness Invites War 


But to prevent war, strength is required. Weak- 
ness invites war. Ina famous speech delivered in 
New York on January 12, 1954, Secretary of State 
Dulles referred to the changed military planning 
of the United States. Speaking of this policy de- 
cision, Secretary Dulles said: “The basic decision 
was to depend primarily upon a great capacity to 
retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of our 
own choosing.” 

There are some key words here that will bear 
emphasis. One key phrase is “a great capacity.” 
Another is “by means and at places of our own 
choosing.” There is no question in my mind that 
our commanding position in the new technology 
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of warfare—particularly nuclear weapons and the 
air power for delivering them—leaves the balance 
of power tilted in our favor. But these same 
weapons that assure us the margin of advantage 
over a thrusting and implacable enemy have them- 
selves generated doubt and apprehensions, not 
only at home but also among our allies. This is 
indeed a strange and puzzling situation. Are 
free men, in their defense, to be prevented from 
using the instrumentalities brought forward out 
of this technical inventiveness because of brood- 
ing misgivings and distortion of purpose? Sup- 
pose the situation had been reversed. Suppose it 
had not been us but the other side that had first 
come into possession of these weapons of advan- 
tage. Then there would indeed be reason for 
hysteria and hand-wringing. 

Let us be thankful that these new forms of 
power have been a bulwark to the free world’s 
defense. The free world should never be lulled 
into underestimating its own strength. The 
United States, I want to say, has no intention of 
dumping its nuclear stockpiles loose upon the 
world. Through all the harassing we have had of 
a cynical and diabolical enemy, our purpose has 
stayed clear and steadfast. These weapons will 
be called into play only to put down aggression. 
But everyone should realize that a point could be 
reached where their use might be necessary to 
preserve the liberty which Americans of the past, 
including Patrick Henry, deemed to be worth more 
than life. 

The expression “far-flung battleline” has a pe- 
etic sound, but if we let someone else decide where 
to fling it, our forces will be scattered wherever 
our enemies choose to inveigle them. The time 
has come to end the game of international quoits 
in which the aggressor chooses the ground and 
the nature of the contest. 

We do not intend, if we can avoid it, again to be 
tied down at places of an aggressor’s choice, in- 
stead of our own. “To retaliate instantly,” in 
Mr. Dulles’ phrase, means that we must have the 
flexibility of method to do so at places of our own 
selection to deter aggression if it occurs. 

Thus, if we take the Secretary of State’s full 
statement, which I quoted a moment ago, and 
place it in the context of the current rearrange- 
ment of our forces in the Pacific, we shall under- 
stand that the new concept, far from being diluted 
or abandoned, is being implemented in the most 
effective possible manner. It is important that 








all Americans understand this, as well as our 
allies and those who would oppose us. 


Dealing With Communist Threat 


Different threats demand different ways of 
dealing with them. Cold wars require cold 
nerves. Communism is the threat, of course, that 
confronts the free world. 

And the conclusion we reach on the basis of con- 
siderable experience in battling it is this: Com- 
munism will be stopped where the free world is 
prepared to stand. 

I began this brief address with a message of 
greeting and good wishes from the United States 
Government. Those good wishes are no mere 
matter of protocol and politeness. What govern- 
ment can do to bring about a better understand- 
ing between: nations and peoples has its limits. 
Private organizations such as the International 
Electrotechnical Commission have an enormous, 
continuing role in this field, which is the basic 
field of peace. 

A glance at the places of your recent meetings 
helps to prove the point. You met in 1949 in 
Italy, in 1950 in France, in 1951 in Portugal, in 
1952 in the Netherlands, and in 1953 in Yugo- 
slavia. The international character of your in- 
terest, your membership, and your activities is 
thus clearly demonstrated. 

Through the 50 years of your existence, except 
for the interruption of two world wars, the In- 
ternational Electrotechnical Commission has been 
the authoritative international standards body to 
bring about coordination and unification of na- 
tional electrotechnical standards. It has had a 
large influence in increasing international under- 
standing in electrical technology and in facilitat- 
ing international trade. 

Important as the technical and trade aspects of 
your activities are, what is more important still 
is the interchange of ideas that goes on among 
your membership, meeting in famous, beautiful, 
and busy cities in a dozen countries. This is cos- 
mopolitanism in its best sense, the sense of not 
being restricted to a single sphere of thought. It 
means belonging to all the world. 

This is an ideal toward which we all must 
strive. The several hundred foreign delegates 
who are here from your member countries, as well 
as the several hundred from the United States, 
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share a common interest in technical matters, 
But this does not blind them to the fact that ex- 
change of information, agreement upon stand- 
ards, the fostering of international trade, all de- 
pend upon the preservation of peace. 

Without peace, ideas cannot thrive throughout 
the world. The exchange of ideas at this Golden 
Jubilee, both at formal sessions and between indi- 
vidual delegates and groups of delegates, is part 
of the process of peace. Thus, in the truest sense, 
because peace is its prime preoccupation, the 
United States Government congratulates the 
International Electrotechnical Commission on its 
Golden Jubilee. 

The Government hopes and believes that when 
the Ixc celebrates its Centennial, as I am confident 
it will, the meeting will be held in an intact world, 
where freedom has been preserved, with decades 
of peace accrued to the credit and the welfare of 
mankind. 


Philippine Trade Delegation 
Press release 495 dated September 8 


Senator José P. Laurel, who has been appointed 
by Philippine President Raymon Magsaysay to 
head the Philippine delegation to consult with an 
American delegation concerning revision of the 
Philippine-United States Trade Agreement, is 
expected to arrive in San Francisco on September 
9 and in Washington about September 13. 

Accompanying Senator Laurel will be three 
other members of the Philippine delegation, Sena- 
tor Gil J. Puyat, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Governor M. Cuaderno, governor of 
the Central Bank of the Philippines, and Con- 
gressman Diosdado Macapagal, together with 
members of the delegation’s technical staff. 

The Philippine Government last year requested 
reexamination and readjustment of the 1946 agree- 
ment on trade and related matters. President 
Eisenhower replied that the United States was 
ready to give sympathetic consideration to any 
specific proposals for revision which the Philip- 
pine Government might advance. On July 6 the 
White House announced the designation by Secre- 
tary Dulles of James M. Langley, New Hampshire 
publisher, as chairman of the United States dele- 
gation which will meet with the Philippine dele- 
gation to consider possible modification of the 
trade agreement. 
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by Thruston B. Morton 


Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations * 


I want to begin by apologizing to the dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress from the 19th 
Texas District, my good friend George Mahon, for 
not quite believing him when he told me about 
your United Nations celebration here in Sudan. 
I just didn’t think that any community in the 
world would be capable of putting on the kind of 
show I have seen here today. 

You put iton. Just as advertised by Congress- 
man Mahon. I can assure you I will never forget 
the impact of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren taking part in or watching an international 
festival down in Texas. It was magnificent, and 
I congratulate you. 

First, of course, I congratulate you on the 
pageant itself, which for the third time has 
crowned with success the weeks and weeks of plan- 
ning and hard work that you people contribute 
every year. And I congratulate you, too, on the 
way you have built up enthusiasm for miles 
around—as witness the great crowds I have seen 
everywhere today. All of this is a triumph of 
careful organization and ardent cooperation. 

But there is something more. This isn’t just a 
yearly pageant you put on down here, a matter of 
dressing windows and wearing costumes for a 
couple of days and then forgetting until it’s time 
to get started on the next one. This isn’t a rodeo, 
where a fellow can whoop things up if he feels 
like it and then sleep it off until the time comes 
around to tie on another 12 months later. It is 
something far more important than just having 
fun. As I see it, this pageant of yours is noth- 
ing less than an affirmation of something you be- 
lieve in deeply, a yearly act of faith, an expression 
of confidence that grows from day to day. 





* Address made before the Sudan Fall Festival at Sudan, 
Tex., on Sept. 11 (press release 500 dated Sept. 10). 
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A Positive Approach to the United Nations 





Believe me, the United Nations needs such faith 
and support as you are giving. It needs your con- 
fidence now as never before. It needs the help of 
all the American people, the kind of help I have 
seen here today. 

We hear complaints about how the United Na- 
tions has “failed.” We hear threats of our with- 
drawal from it if this thing or that thing comes 
to pass. We hear demands that Congress refuse 
to appropriate money for our share of U. N. 
expenses if one nation or the other doesn’t 
do exactly as we say. We hear crackpot sugges- 
tions from individuals on the lunatic fringe. 

This noisy minority proclaims that the United 
Nations threatens to destroy United States sover- 
eignty; that the U. N. Charter threatens to 
subvert our Constitution; that the United Na- 
tions threatens our freedom of action and the 
independence of our institutions. Some of these 
people say that the United Nations is a nest of 
Communist spies. Others say that Soviet Russia 
exercises complete control of the organization. 
Still others object to the United Nations because 
it costs too much. 

I could go on with this list of nonsensical charges 
against the United Nations—and then demolish 
them, one by one. Fortunately, however, my audi- 
ence this evening is fully informed about the 
United Nations and its accomplishments, and I 
am thus relieved of any obligation either to justify 
or defend it. 


Cost of the U.N. 


Instead, I can invite you to look at the United 
Nations as the vital, going organization you know 
it to be. I can invite you to look ahead with me 
and to reaffirm, once again, your and my full faith 
in the United Nations. For it is going ahead, as 
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I shall now make clear to you. But before giving 
you a line on the future, as I have had it mapped 
out for me by Henry Cabot Lodge, our representa- 
tive to the United Nations, let me tell anyone who 
might not recall how much the United Nations 
costs us—and who might, very properly, like to 
have an accounting—that the United Nations, in- 
cluding all operations, costs every man, woman, 
and child in the United States less than 55 cents 
a year. That is a good figure to keep in mind. 
The next time an uninformed person argues that 
we can’t afford the expense of the United Nations, 
just hand him 55 cents and tell him you'll pay his 
share for the next year. I’ve seen that little ges- 
ture work on a number of occasions. Or after you 
point out that 45 billions of dollars of our annual 
budget goes to pay for past wars and present de- 
fense, you might ask if he begrudges an expendi- 
ture of two-tenths of one percent of that amount 
to improve the chances for peace. 

As against all this negativism, I think we should 
emphasize the positive side. We should place 
stress on what the United Nations was meant to 
be and what it has accomplished. We should lose 
no opportunity to point out that the organiza- 
tion’s first purpose is to maintain international 
peace and security—to take effective collective 
measures to prevent and remove threats to the 
peace and to suppress acts of aggression. But we 
should also make clear that the underlying prin- 
ciple is one of voluntary action. The United Na- 
tions has no law-making or law-enforcing powers. 
It has no means of compelling a member to do 
anything. And I know of no responsible parties 
to the United Nations who propose that such 
powers should be given the organization. 

And I believe that the positive approach which 
I am urging on you will be the more effective if 
we go about it realistically. We should take into 
account that when the United Nations was estab- 
lished the impression was somehow spread that 
international peace was thereby assured. In its 
extreme versions, this impression depicted the 
United Nations as some sort of mysterious and 
magical instrument that would of itself shape an 
equitable and a durable world peace. This was as 
tragically in error as the assumption that the 
Communist leopard had changed his spots—that 
the chemistry of Soviet imperialism had been so 
altered as to transform Russia into a peace-loving 
and cooperative ally. 
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We now know different. And furthermore, 
now that we have survived the shattering of the 
illusion of an easy and automatic peace, we are 
better geared to what will be required of us. We 
have achieved the sober realization that the 
United Nations is no more than the arena in which 
peace can be won. And that if we are to win it, 
there is plenty of hard work to do. 


Accomplishments of the U.N. 


To reach full effectiveness, this positive ap- 
proach needs a solid underpinning. And we find 
that underpinning is what the organization has 
already accomplished—despite an unremitting 
Soviet effort to immobilize it. I am sure that 
many, if not all, of you are familiar with the 
achievements of the United Nations. Neverthe- 
less, I want to run down the list briefly here. I 
think we can all stand a reminder that collectively 
the record is impressive and that individually 
these accomplishments have a significance which 
will be felt for years tocome. Although we know 
that the world situation is explosive, and that 
fighting which started out as a small war could 
easily spread and become a big war, we tend to 
forget about the small wars, and the wars that. 
didn’t happen. 

First, then, let us remind ourselves that the 
United Nations has helped get under control a 
number of small wars that could have set off the 
holocaust that we are struggling to prevent. This 
activity has been well described as putting out 
brush fires. To continue the figure, the United 
Nations responded when the alarm rang in Pales- 
tine, Indonesia, Kashmir, and Greece and ex- 
tinguished the blaze. Furthermore, there is no 
way of telling how many fires of this kind never 
got started because of the United Nations. Take 
for example the presence of Soviet troops in north- 
ern Iran in 1946. That situation had a dangerous 
potential—until the Soviet troops were with- 
drawn in response to pressure from the United 
Nations. 

In a very real sense, three new nations owe their 
existence to United Nations action. I refer to 
Israel, Indonesia, and Libya. I do not say that 
all is smooth and untroubled with regard to these 
three. Quite the contrary—many problems re- 
main. But we have good reason to expect that 
the problems will be settled by exchanges of words 
rather than of bullets. 
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What of the United Nations performance in 
stopping Communist aggression in Korea? In 
some quarters that is brushed off as a stalemate. 
But that is far from the fact. In Korea, the prin- 
ciple of collective security met a supreme test. 
Seventeen nations joined hands to stop an aggres- 
sion—and stopped it—without starting a world 
war. In the truce negotiations, we established 
another important principle—that Communist 
prisoners of war shall not be returned to commu- 
nism against their will. No one can honestly 
deny that these are major achievements. 

You may hear epponents of the United Nations 
dismiss it as a debating society which the Russians 
use as a sounding board for their propaganda. 
In the sense that it is a world forum, you perhaps 
might call it a debating society. And there is no 
question but that the Russians have tried to use it 
as an instrument of propaganda. But let’s keep 
our eye on the facts. 

As a forum, the United Nations has done yeo- 
man service by focusing the eyes of the world on 
Soviet abuses and the aggressive character of 
Communist policy. And the Soviet attempt to 
use the organization as a sounding board has 
boomeranged. The United States, for example, 
has effectively defended itself against fraudulent 
Soviet charges such as those accusing us of waging 
bacteriological warfare. Ambassador Lodge 
makes it a policy never to let an important Soviet 
statement go unchallenged. 

We have not been content to remain on the de- 
fensive. In the last session, we brought to the 
General Assembly a thoroughly documented case 
on the atrocities the Communists committed on 
United Nations prisoners of war in Korea. We 
are also presenting to the United Nations the de- 
tails of the murderous and unprovoked attack 
made by Communist MIG’s on a Navy patrol 
plane which was over the high seas. Public con- 
frontation of the Communists with crimes such as 
these does real damage to their cause. And the 
United Nations provides the ideal setting for it. 

If there were no other reasons—which there 
are—this advantage which the United Nations 
offers the free nations is sufficient to warrant our 
making every effort to keep the Soviet bloc in the 
organization. I believe that the United Nations 
has been a thorn in the Soviet side from the be- 
ginning. Ambassador Lodge has pointed out— 
as have other well-informed officials—that the 
Soviet Union is caught in a box. They can’t con- 
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trol the United Nations. They can’t break it up. 
And they don’t dare quit. How foolish of us to 
talk of forcing them out. Why should we help 
them solve their problems? 

Frankly, the question of Soviet membership in 
the United Nations is not the only item on which 
I find it extremely difficult to follow the reasoning 
of some United Nations critics. The same voices 
that are raised in the cause of forcing the Commu- 
nists out also argue that if Communist China is 
admitted, the United States should withdraw. 
In my opinion, to do so would be folly. Assum- 
ing that we are beaten on this issue, does it make 
any sense to pull out and leave the field clear for 
the Communists? 

I said “assuming that we are beaten.” I want 
to make clear that I don’t believe we will be beaten. 
Remember, the charter specifies that peace-loving 
nations are eligible for membership. The As- 
sembly, by an overwhelming vote, formally 
labeled Red China an aggressor in Korea. Pei- 
ping has failed to clear its record. Instead, the 
aggressors have compounded their crimes with 
prisoner-of-war atrocities, with unprovoked at- 
tacks on American planes, and with aiding and 
abetting Communist expansion into Northern 
Viet-Nam. 

The delegates to the United Nations are not 
fools nor are they dupes of the Communists. They 
are rational people and I am confident that they 
will respond to Red China’s record—and rest as- 


. sured we intend to see that it is presented in full 


detail—by refusing her admission to the United 
Nations, and by a good majority. 


Constructive Activities of the U.N. 


Now, when we talk about the positive approach 
to the United Nations, I believe we should give 
maximum emphasis to the many constructive ac- 
tivities in which it is engaged. Far too little is 
said of the progress made—of the striking achieve- 
ments—of the United Nations technical assistance 
program. It seems to me that in this area of en- 
deavor lies the best hope of a better life for many 
of the world’s millions. 

Individually, the technical assistance projects 
may seem small when measured against the great 
issues of the cold war. Collectively they com- 
prise a dramatic demonstration of man’s capacity 
to work out his own economic salvation through 
mutual aid and self-help. For example, a $40 
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thousand expenditure to introduce hybrid seed in 
Europe added $24 million to the value of the re- 
gion’s corn crop in a single year. India is using 
a $7.5 million bank loan to reclaim land that will 
produce 500 thousand tons of wheat annually. 
Specific industries in Israel and India have been 
able to increase their labor productivity 200 per- 
cent by taking the advice of International Labor 
Organization experts. . 

In the important field of health, there have been 
great strides made. Campaigns run by the World 
Health Organization and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund last year resulted in the vaccina- 
tion of 8 million children against tuberculosis and 
another 20 million were protected against ma- 
laria. Cooperative action in Greece has almost 
freed the Greek people of malaria—a disease from 
which a substantial percentage of the country’s 
population suffered as recently as 5 years ago. 
Institutes of tropical medicine particularly in 
Latin America are making progress toward the 
control of a number of tropical diseases that have, 
for centuries, plagued the inhabitants of warm 
climates. 

Because of their humanitarian character, proj- 
ects launched by technical assistance groups have 
a warm appeal, But, beyond this, these efforts 
have a very practical side. They are the alterna- 
tive which the free world can offer to the appeal 
of communism. And they are, further, the stuff 
of which peace will be built because they dry up 
the wellsprings of unrest and war. 

It is clear to us all that we must have peace. 
We are also well aware that a real peace which 
will endure has certain basic components. And 
if we give the matter thought we will realize that 
the establishment of the components must come 
first. The settlement of disputes by compromise 
and negotiation is an essential. So is a universal 


recognition of the principles of international law 
and order. So is the realization that peoples will 
not willingly submit to slow starvation or 
acquiesce for long to a frustration of their 
legitimate aspirations. 

For these and other components that could be 
mentioned, the United Nations provides an effec- 
tive instrument, perhaps the only effective instru- 
ment presently available to us. It is n 
that we keep that fact ever before us. With this 
in view, it is then obvious that the United Nations 
has to work—and that it is up to us, and people 
like us elsewhere in the world, to make it work, 

If experience shows us that the organization 
needs to be stronger, let us strengthen it. If it 
needs perfecting, let us improve it. But above 
all, let us approach this great task that lies before 
us—the building of a peace—with an abiding and 
unshakeable faith in our ability to reach our 
objective and in the United Nations as a means of 
getting there. 


Visit of Malcolm MacDonald 
Press release 505 dated September 10 


His Excellency the Right Honorable Malcolm 
MacDonald, Commissioner General for the United 
Kingdom in Southeast Asia, will be visiting Can- 
ada on leave during the month of September. 
The Secretary of State has taken this opportunity 
to invite him and Mrs. MacDonald to visit Wash- 
ington on October 7 for a few days before he 
returns to Southeast Asia. This visit gives the 
United States an opportunity to repay in part the 
hospitality extended by Mr. MacDonald to the 
many Americans, including the Vice President, 
who in recent years have visited Singapore, where 
Mr. MacDonald has his headquarters. 
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Foreign Economic Policy and the National Security 


by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 


The basic aim of our foreign policy is to improve 
the security and well-being of the United States. 
This objective is generally accepted and under- 
stood. What is less widely appreciated is the 
fact that our international economic policies are 
a major instrument for achieving this objective. 
In fact, unless we can regain and step up the initia- 
tive in the foreign economic field, US. 
leadership in the free world is threatened. 

There is a ready acceptance of the fact that our 
political and military arrangements with other 
countries, such as Nato, make a direct contribution 
to the advancement of U.S. security and well- 
being. It is more difficult, however, to explain 
why the Schuman plan or the European Payments 
Union should command active U.S. support. And 
when it comes to such questions as an increase in 
U.S. duties, or the imposition of quota restric- 
tions, the conriection with our broad foreign policy 
objectives seems tenuous indeed. 

What, indeed, zs the connection between the 
national security and our trade policy? Why 
should the individual American concern himself 
with so technical a subject and one seemingly so 
unrelated in any direct way to the effective conduct 
of our foreign affairs and the safeguarding of our 
security ? 

The answers lie in the basic nature of our pres- 
ent foreign policy, to the consideration of which 
I shall return in a moment. 


Denmark as‘an Examplelof]Our Problem 


At the outset, it may be helpful to take one 
country as an example of how economic consider- 
ations are intertwined with political and security 
considerations. I have selected Denmark for that 
example because she is small in size and resources, 
and because our problems with Denmark are not 
of crisis proportions. 
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Denmark is a country of 4 million people with a 
remarkably high standard of living. She is an 
integral part of the Western defense system; 
occupies a strategic position between East and 
West; is a member of the United Nations, Nato, 
the Council of Europe, the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, and the European 
Payments Union. From a strategic and security 
standpoint, she is of real significance to us. If 
Denmark is to be able to contribute effectively to 
the mutual defense effort of the free world, she 
must be economically strong. 

Denmark’s economy is primarily agricultural, 
although since the war she has been striving to 
increase diversification and as a result her indus- 
trial production has increased about 100 percent 
since 1945. The Danish balance-of-payments 
position, until recently, has been close to equilib- 
rium. This was achieved, in large part, through 
the maintenance of restrictions on imports. 

The main Danish problem now is that of achiev- 
ing a level of exports sufficient to pay for needed 
increased imports. Both production and the 
standard of living in Denmark are in a major 
measure dependent upon foreign trade, which is 
high in comparison with most other countries. 
Over one-third of Denmark’s national production 
is traded for goods and services from abroad. 
More than 60 percent of the total exports are agri- 
cultural products such as butter, cheese, eggs, 
bacon, meat, and canned goods. Almost all raw 
materials are imported from abroad. It is there- 
fore clear that in order to maintain a high level of 
economic activity Denmark must realize substan- 
tial earnings through exports. Since World War 
II caused a shift in Danish trading patterns, Dan- 
ish dependence on U. S. markets has increased. 
What we do has a great impact on the whole 
Danish economy. 
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The amount of butter coming into this country 
from Denmark before World War II was a tiny 
part of our total butter consumption, but it was of 
great significance to the Danish balance of pay- 
ments. From 1942 to the present we have main- 
tained a virtual embargo on Danish butter. 

As for the blue cheese industry, we encouraged 
its expansion in order that Denmark might be 
able to earn the dollars needed to buy essential 
U.S. goods. Technical assistance under the Mar- 
shall plan was given to improve marketing and 
packaging techniques, although the cost of devel- 
oping this industry came from Danish investment. 
The imposition of a quota on blue cheese under 
section 104 of the Defense Production Act not 
only stunted the development of this industry but 
also made potential exporters of other commod- 
ities apprehensive about investing capital in order 
to produce goods for the U. S. market. 

Set against this was the fact that Denmark, even 
with her own strong agricultural production, 
bought more than $5 million worth of agricultural 
products from the United States in 1952. Indeed, 
in overall trade we sold Denmark twice as much in 
1952 as we bought from her. 

It will be noted that I have carefully avoided 
discussing our own domestic considerations which 
produced the restrictive measures. I do not for a 
moment wish to discount them; but my present 
purpose is to emphasize the security and political 
aspects. Thus I must conclude that in this instance 
our actions economically had not been considered 
in their political and security perspectives. 

We cannot ignore the consequences of our eco- 
nomic actions, because we want Denmark to be a 
cooperative and friendly ally in the free world’s 
security efforts. We want her to continue to coop- 
erate in our East-West trade control system, to give 
one example. 

Denmark has been under pressure recently to 
enter into a trade agreement with the U. S. S. R. 
to construct additional tankers for the Soviets in 
return for vital raw materials. The Danes have 
resisted this Soviet attempt to crack the West’s 
security controls. 

Another recent issue with Denmark has been the 
request for permission for Scandinavian airlines 
to fly the great circle route to the United States. 
Here again the question of economics and politics 
is very much intertwined. Scandinavian countries 
have a vital concern in the establishment of such 
a route, but our domestic airlines have opposed it. 
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Recently I had the honor of signing papers with 
the Scandinavian representatives in Washington 
authorizing the establishment of such an airline. 
However, our Government took this step only after 
a great deal of soul-searching. 


Danish Cooperation 


Our economic, political, and security problems 
with Denmark can be summarized as follows: 
Politically and strategically the Danes have in the 
past pursued a policy of neutrality, in line with 
Scandinavian tradition. Danish participation in 
Nato, the development of a Danish defense force, 
and Danish cooperation in Greenland are a definite 
abandonment of that policy. Denmark has proved 
herself a loyal member of the East-West trade 
control system even at the expense of trade that is 
vital and important to her. The Danish Govern- 
ment now faces a difficult economic situation, as a 
result of which offers of trade with Soviet-bloc 
countries seem all the more attractive. These 
offers become even more enticing when the West 
shows signs of increased protectionism. High 
tariffs, imposition of quantitative restrictions, and 
restrictive state trading are creating great hard- 
ships for Denmark, which is a very efficient 
producer. 

It is therefore readily apparent why, in our own 
security interest, we must weigh our economic ac- 
tions carefully and consider their impact on our 
political and security objectives. Insofar as Den- 
mark is concerned, we must keep uppermost in 
our minds that we wish to have Denmark’s con- 
tinued cooperation in the free world’s defense ef- 
fort and that any restrictive economic action which 
threatens that objective should be avoided. The 
same interrelationship of our economic actions 
with our political and defense objectives extends 
to all areas of the free world. 


United States policy is predicated on the idea 
that we strengthen U.S. security by solidifying 
our ties with other nations of the free world. Ac- 
cordingly, we have built a web of relations which, 
taken together, amount to an alliance among vir- 
tually all free-world nations—Nato, Anzus, Os, 
our ties with Japan and with the Philippines, and 
most recently the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty. But these ties are not purely 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 16, 1954, p. 251. 
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military or political. An alliance without eco- 
nomic underpinnings would be inadequate and 
unreliable. 

Success in modern warfare depends upon the 
basic economic strength of the nations involved. 
A modern war cannot be fought without access to 
highly complex and expensive materials and 
equipment and without the means to support the 
civilian economy at the same time. A country 
can maximize its ability to contribute to a common 
military cause if it maintains a high level of pro- 
duction through the most efficient use of its human 
and material resources. But efficiency is reduced 
when each country tries to build on its own re- 
sources alone. Whenever a country insists on pro- 
ducing things which it can purchase more cheaply 
abroad, it reduces the total quantity of goods avail- 
able to it as well as to its trading partners. 

The amazing productivity of the American 
economy is in considerable measure a reflection of 
the fact that we have in the United States a vast 
common market, virtually free from internal re- 
strictions on trade and the movement of capital. 
Our efforts in the international field to promote a 
freer system of trade and payments and a freer 
flow of capital are aimed fundamentally at achiev- 
ing a more efficient international use of resources 
and thereby maximizing the economic and military 
strength of the free world. 

Concerted efforts are also being made by the 
U.S.S.R. to achieve a maximum military potential 
by integrating the economies of the countries 
within the Soviet bloc. Some measure of success 
has been achieved through a centrally directed al- 
location and use of resources for this purpose. 
The Soviet drive underlines the importance of 
removing those restrictions and impediments 
which stand in the way of the most efficient use 
of resources in the free world. 

It is against this background that our support 
of the International Monetary Fund and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade takes on 
added significance. These are the instruments 
through which we try jointly with other countries 
to establish a world trading system that will pro- 
vide a real basis for high standards of living and 
a maximum contribution to military security. 
There may be nothing dramatic about technicians 
from 34 countries spending months of laborious 
work negotiating an agreement involving 8,800 
tariff concessions. And it may take several years 
or longer before the full economic effects of the 
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action are realized. But the fact that the results 
may be imperceptible from day to day does not 
make them less important. 

Our alliances with other countries of the free 
world consist of far more than the provisions of 
formal agreements to which we may jointly be 
party. The formal undertakings are in fact 
largely reflections of the sense of mutuality of in- 
terest shared by the peoples of the countries in- 
volved. To the extent that this feeling is shaken 
by economic fears or disputes, the military alliance 
can be weakened or destroyed. 


Fears Caused by U.S. Actions 


Many examples of such fears or disputes could 
be cited. Foreign governments and representa- 
tives are still concerned with the damage that 
might be expected in their countries from a reces- 
sion in the United States. Demands to curb im- 
ports of petroleum raise doubts in the minds of 
Venezuelans as to whether we really care about 
the welfare of their country, which is so closely 
tied to oil exports to the United States. Rela- 
tively small actions, such as the failure of a low- 
bidding English concern to obtain a government 
contract for the Chief Joseph Dam, have caused 
tremendous ill feeling abroad. Such actions and 
the retaliations to which they give rise create an 
atmosphere inimical to the building up of political 
and ideological loyalties among peoples. And 
without strong loyalties political alliances remain 
fragile at best. 

In our efforts to prevent actions harmful to the 
free-world security system, we face the practical 
dilemma posed by the conflict between the special 
and often short-run interest of particular domestic 
economic groups and the more general longer-run 
national need for free-world strength and soli- 
darity. Much of the time and energy of the people 
concerned with foreign economic affairs is devoted 
to assuring that in resolving these conflicts the 
longer-run national interest is adequately taken 
into account. 


Need To Inspire Hope Abroad 


Increased Soviet efforts at subversion are now 
directed toward the people of underdeveloped 
countries. The Communist propaganda appeal 
runs largely in terms of the “hopelessness” of the 
present economic situation of the masses in these 
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areas and their “subservience” to the economic, 
political, and strategic needs of the United States. 
Since many of these areas have never known po- 
litical democracy in our sense, a counterappeal in 
terms of the advantages of Western democracy is 
apt to seem abstract and not too meaningful. 
What is needed is steady economic improvement 
and the fostering of a sense of hope for the future. 

To be effective, a program for the underdevel- 
oped areas must appeal to these basic aspirations. 
The instruments available to the United States 
consist of the technical assistance program, a 
modest amount of economic aid (mostly in Asia), 
the temporary availability of agricultural sur- 
pluses, the lending activities of the Export-Import 
Bank, and our participation in the International 
Bank. Although their importance should not be 
minimized, these various forms of public assist- 
ance, taken together, contribute only a small por- 
tion of the resources that underdeveloped coun- 
tries need for economic growth. An additional 
contribution is, of course, made by USS. 
private capital but, outside of Latin America and 
the oil countries of the Middle East, private U.S. 
investment in underdeveloped areas has not been 
substantial. Moreover, private capital can be 
influenced by U.S. action only to a minor extent. 
It has to be attracted by the foreign countries 
themselves. 

A basic problem we face in underdeveloped 
countries is that economic improvement depends 
in large part on policies pursued by the local gov- 
ernments. Proper policies on their part can 
greatly increase the effectiveness of our contribu- 
tion. Although we recognize and respect the di- 
versity of values and institutions in other coun- 
tries, a substantial inflow of private capital 
depends upon the adoption of policies conducive 
to local investment and initiative and the estab- 
lishment of a rational system of priorities in 
development programs. It is necessary to en- 
courage appropriate monetary, fiscal, and other 
policies in order to help trigger off a development 
process in economically stagnant countries and 
to cope with the danger of runaway inflation in 
economies undergoing rapid development. These 
actions, of course, are basically for other coun- 
tries to adopt. When we encourage appropriate 
actions along this line, we must at the same time 
avoid even the appearance of “intervention.” 

We aim to improve our security not only by 
building the strength and cohesiveness of the free 
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world but also by retarding the buildup of Soviet 
economic power internally and the extension of 
Soviet influence beyond the Iron Curtain. We 
seek to accomplish these objectives through a co- 
operative system of strategic trade controls and 
through specific efforts to prevent the growth of a 
dangerous reliance on trade with the Soviet bloc 
on the part of free-world countries. 

The ability of other countries to refrain from 
selling strategic goods to the Soviet bloc depends 
in good measure upon their ability to market such 
goods elsewhere in the free world. Similarly, the 
avoidance of undue general reliance on Soviet 
sources of raw materials and on Soviet markets 
depends on the extent to which other channels of 
trade remain open. 


Some Specific Area Policies 


The achievement of many of our specific for- 
eign policy objectives for particular areas can be 
advanced through programs primarily of an eco- 
nomic nature. 


Western Europe 


In Western Europe, for example, the United 
States has been fostering closer political and eco- 
nomic integration as a means of more fully devel- 
oping the strength of the area commensurate with 
the richness of its human and material resources. 
In addition, the United States realizes that the 
most practical way to permit Germany to assume 
her role in the common defense without alienating 
France and Benelux is to merge Germany into a 
large complex of Western European nations. 

The major concrete step already taken in this 
direction has been the establishment of the Coal 
and Steel Community. In this organization 
Germany, France, Italy, and Benelux have each 
relinquished to a supranational body powers over 
basic industries such as have never before been 
yielded by sovereign governments. Without af- 
firmative U. S. support from the beginning, it is 
unlikely that this unprecedented step could have 
been taken. At a critical time, when the fate of 


\, the European Defense Community was hanging 


in the balance, the United States sought to 
strengthen the Csc by providing a substantial loan 
to its High Authority as evidence of our faith in 


the European integration movement. The link 


*For an article on the Community, see ibid., June 8, 
1953, p. 799. 
* Tbid., May 3, 1954, p. 671. 
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between economic action and political objective is 
direct and clear. 

For Western Europe as a whole the United 
States has encouraged closer economic ties through 
the elimination of national trade and payments 
barriers. Under the Oxeo trade liberalization 
program, supported by the credit and clearing 
arrangements of the European Payments Union, 
most nations of Western Europe have gone a long 
way toward eliminating quantitative barriers 
against each other. But the success of further 
measures in the same direction depends heavily 
on the example provided by the United States. 
Asia 

In the Far East our security plans include the 
development of Japan as an outpost of strength in 
the free world’s efforts to stem Soviet aggression 
in that area. To achieve this objective, Japan 
must assume the major responsibility for her own 
defense and become a defense base for the area as 
a whole. These military objectives cannot be 
achieved, however, unless the Japanese economic 
position markedly improves. 

With an arable land area less than that of Cali- 
fornia, Japan must support a population of 86 
million. Under these circumstances, Japan is de- 
pendent on international trade. She must export 
in order to earn the currency she needs for her 
vital food, raw material, and other imports. But 
today Japan’s trade is seriously out of balance. 

The Japanese trade deficit in 1953 was over a 
billion dollars. Much of this deficit has been made 
up in recent years through our special expendi- 
tures in Japan related to the war in Korea. With 
the end of the fighting in Korea, the slack will 
have to be made up either through subsidy by the 
U.S. taxpayer or through the development of ade- 
quate trade within the free world. Obviously, 
the solution should be sought in increasing trade 
with the United States and other countries of the 
free world. 

In Southeast Asia we have a military objective 
which can be attained only if certain basic eco- 
nomic adjustments take place. Through our for- 
eign economic policy we have been seeking to bring 
about the necessary adjustments. 

We have assisted in the economic development 
of the region, the ultimate results of which should 
raise standards of living and increase the market 
for products of the free world, including Japan. 
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Steps are now being examined to aid in the mod- 
ernization of Japanese productive facilities 
through the extension to that country of a pro- 
gram of industrial technical assistance. 

Of major significance have been our efforts to 
influence the degree of access offered to Japanese 
goods both in the United States and in other free 
nations. In the process we have encountered op- 
position from domestic interests (e. g. the West 
Coast tuna industry) and a deep fear of a re- 
surgent Japan on the part of Australia and other 
countries in the area. Nevertheless, some limited 
success was achieved last year under U.S. pressure 
when the contracting parties to the Garr per- 
mitted Japan to associate with the group and al- 
lowed her to acquire some of the rights of a con- 
tracting party. Further progress can be made 
through concrete steps on the part of the United 
States to lower its own tariffs on Japanese goods 
and through our making concessions to third coun- 
tries which in turn will make it possible for them 
to open up their markets to Japanese trade. The 
President with the knowledge of Congress has 
taken the initiative in bringing this about. 


Latin America 


In Latin America the United States has pro- 
moted over the years a program of hemispheric 
solidarity. Our purpose has been to have friendly 
republics with strong economies south of our bor- 
der. Such a situation would not only be bene- 
ficial to the economies of the hemisphere but would 
also help to gain support for our general inter- 
national policies. In addition, we have sought to 
insure profitable opportunities for trade and in- 
vestment in Latin America. 

The Tenth Inter-American Conference at Cara- 
cas serves as an excellent example of the relation- 
ship between our total foreign policy and our for- 
eign economic policy. Our principal objective at 
Caracas was to obtain the concrete expression of 
hemispheric solidarity that was embodied in the 
anti-Communist resolution. It was made per- 
fectly clear to us, however, that the willingness of 
some of the Latin American countries to follow our 
lead in political matters was directly dependent 
upon concrete evidence of U.S. willingness to con- 
tribute more fully to the solution of the major eco- 
nomic problems confronting the area. It was in 


‘For a statement by Assistant Secretary Waugh and 
a summary of the results of the session, see ibid., Oct. 
12, 1953, p. 495, and Nov. 16, 1953, p. 677. 
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recognition of this sentiment that Secretary Dulles 
devoted almost two-thirds of his speech in the 
plenary to economic matters and in addition made 
a personal appearance before the Economic Com- 
mittee.’ United States acceptance of the sugges- 
tion of a special economic conference to be held 
later this year at Rio de Janeiro was also widely 
interpreted as an acknowledgment of U.S. interest 
in the problems of trade and economic develop- 
ment which are of central concern in Latin 
America, Our preparations for the Rio Con- 
ference have provided us with the occasion for a 
searching reexamination of our economic policy 
toward Latin America. 


U.S. Economic Leadership 


The United States occupies a position of eco- 
nomic leadership regardless of its wishes. The 
question is whether it uses this position for good 
or for harm—that is, to build or to undermine the 
strength and cohesiveness of the free world. It 
hardly seems possible that U.S. economic policies 
could operate merely as a neutral force. 

The predominance of the United States in the 
world economy is well known. With only 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population, we account for 
well over 40 percent of the world’s output of goods 
and services. We generate as much as two-thirds 
or more of the world’s savings. Our foreign trade 
amounts to between 15 and 20 percent of the world 
total. We are the largest single supplier to, and 
the largest single market for, a large number of 
individual foreign countries. Accordingly, the 
course of economic conditions in the United States 
and the policies we pursue in the international eco- 
nomic field assume tremendous importance in 
terms of our relations with our allies. 

In 1949 we had a slight recession here—a drop 
in our national income of 3.4 percent. We hardly 
noticed it. But during this mild adjustment 
Western Europe’s exports to the United States 
dropped almost 22 percent. Chile’s sales to us 
dropped 36 percent and Australia’s 34 percent, 
partly as a result of the U.S. economic situation. 
Changes of this degree may rock the economies 
of friendly countries, directly affect the jobs and 
well-being of their people, and often create threats 
to political stability. 

It is not easy for Americans to appreciate this 
great sensitivity of other countries to even small 


* Ibid., Mar. 15, 1954, p. 379, and Mar. 22, 1954, p. 426. 
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changes in economic activity in the United States, 
Although we ourselves have suffered severe de- 
clines, they have not in our lifetime been induced 
by economic forces stemming primarily from 
abroad. The United States is relatively invulner- 
able to economic shocks originating in foreign 
countries. Our foreign trade and investments, 
though of major importance in certain particular 
lines, are in the aggregate such a small portion of 
our tremendous national income that the United 
States is in a position to withstand external shocks 
with only minor disturbance. This relative invul- 
nerability to changes from abroad is a reflection of 
the great size and diversity of the American econ- 
omy and of the high degree of resiliency with 
which our free enterprise and free market system 
react to those changes which do occur. 

In most other countries, the economic well- 
being of the population is much more heavily 
dependent on direct earnings from international 
trade and is therefore affected to a much greater 
degree by changes both in the physical volume of 
trade and in the prices of internationally traded 
goods. 

This dependence is dramatic in the case of many 
underdeveloped countries whose foreign exchange 
earnings are highly concentrated in a few pri- 
mary materials. For example, 60 percent of 
Brazil’s income from exports is derived from 
coffee ; in Chile, 51 percent is derived from copper; 
Colombia, 78 percent from coffee; Cuba, 82 per- 
cent from sugar; Venezuela, 97 percent from pe- 
troleum; Egypt, 89 percent from cotton; Indone- 
sia, 95 percent from tin and rubber; Ceylon, 78 
percent from tea and rubber; Iraq, 80 percent 
from petroleum ; Pakistan, 87 percent from cotton 
and jute. 

Access to foreign markets is also far more vital 
for some highly developed countries than it is for 
the United States. Though large in absolute 
terms, U.S. exports constitute only about 5 percent 
of the national income. The United Kingdom’s 
exports amount to 21 percent of the national in- 
come; Canada’s, 26 percent; Denmark’s, 27 per- 
cent; the Netherlands’, 46 percent ; New Zealand’s, 
37 percent; Australia’s, 21 percent. 

In the light of the foregoing we can understand 
why it is that an American discussion of restric- 
tions on wool imports is front-page news in Aus- 
tralia, although it is barely known beyond wool 
circles in the United States. A U.S. decision 
to subsidize the disposal of dairv products abroad 
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is important in this country primarily to our 
dairy interests. It becomes a matter of the 
greatest moment, however, to the entire popula- 
tion of a country such as New Zealand, one-quar- 
ter of whose exports consists of dairy products. 


Psychological and Propaganda Factors 


It is not only the actual or potential conse- 
quences of U.S. economic policies which cause 
them to assume such magnified importance abroad 
in terms of our political and security objectives. 
Certain psychological realities must also be taken 
into account. Because the United States is so big 
and so strong, other nations expect that we will 
act more in terms of the common interest of the 
free world than in terms of a narrow conception 
of U.S. self-interest. When countries other than 
the United States take action which in the short- 
run furthers their own interests at the expense of 
their neighbors, it may be quickly forgotten. The 
same action on our part is regarded as a breach 
of the standards of responsibility which nations 
associate with our position of leadership. 

Because friendly countries are conscious of the 
tremendous power of the United States for 
economic good and economic harm, they are es- 
pecially sensitive about the importance of prior 
consultation when we contemplate decisions that 
can affect their welfare. 

United States policies which threaten or dam- 
age the interests of our allies are not only in 
themselves destructive of free-world unity. They 
constitute propaganda weapons in the hands of 
the Communists in their program of dividing and 
conquering the world. ' 

Stalin, before his death, sketched in rough out- 
line the way the Communists hoped that the dis- 
unity of the free world could be achieved. He 
saw the crisis in terms of inevitable trade con- 
flicts between the nations of the free world. True, 
Stalin is dead, and the music coming from Mos- 
cow is sometimes soft and sweet. But recent 
moves of the Kremlin clearly indicate that it in- 
tends to take full advantage of weaknesses and 
divisions in the economic structure of the free 
world. 

Malenkov in his report to the 19th Party Con- 
gress on October 5, 1952, stated : 

American imperialism is acting tuday not only as an 


international exploiter and enslaver of nations, but also 
as a force that is disrupting the economies of the other 
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capitalist countries. ... It is wrecking the historically 
established multilateral economic ties between the capi- 
talist countries and replacing them by unilateral ties be- 
tween these countries and the U.S. Boosting their ex- 
ports through the most unscrupulous dumping while at 
the same time closing their home market to foreign 
goods ... , the economic policy pursued by American im- 
perialists is bound to aggravate the antagonisms between 
the U.S. and other capitalist countries. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union are apparently 
proceeding on the theory that economics is the 
Achilles heel of the West. 


Soviet Tactics 


A few illustrations drawn from the trade policy 
field will show how the Soviet world seeks to ex- 
ploit recent U.S. actions. When steps were initi- 
ated in the United States to restrict imports of 
Australian wool, the Soviet Union for the first 
time in 2 years entered upon a program of buying 
wool in the Australian market. When the Depart- 
ment of Defense turned down the low British bid 
for the sale of generators and transformers for 
the Chief Joseph Dam, the Soviet Union, Bul- 
garia, Poland, and Rumania, at a meeting of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, offered to buy 
electrical equipment, including transformers and 
generators, from the United Kingdom. When, 
in the spring of 1953, imports into the United 
States of dried whole milk were embargoed and 
a number of dairy products were placed under 
quota, representatives of two Soviet-bloc countries 
immediately offered to buy Swedish dried whole 
milk. When a countervailing duty was imposed 
on Uruguayan wool tops and pressure was exerted 
to curb other imports from Latin America, the 
Soviet Union pressed for the completion of a trade 
treaty with Argentina. When the United States 
recently increased the tariff on Swiss watches, 
Communist newspapers immediately suggested 
that the Swiss should wake up to the fact that they 
cannot depend on the United States and should 
seek markets in the East. 

This partial list of the many opportunities 
seized upon by Communist propaganda makes 
clear the Soviet intention to use economics to di- 
vide the free world in order to conquer it by peace- 
ful means if possible. Victories on the battlefields 
would be hollow indeed if we were to lose the 
struggle in which we are now engaged on the eco- 
nomic front. Survival of the free world may de- 
pend upon the way in which we use our position of 
economic leadership. 
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The Demands of Economic Leadership 


It is easier to point out the pitfalls to be avoided 
than it is to formulate an affirmative and construc- 
tive foreign economic policy commensurate with 
our position in the free world. There are, how- 
ever, five essential ingredients in such a policy. 


(1) The United States must maintain a high 
level of economic activity at home, not only for 
the domestic welfare but equally because of the 
effects of a decline in U. S. economic activity on 
the well-being of friendly countries. 

(2) The United States should discuss with 
friendly foreign governments in advance, and in 
a spirit of genuine consultation, any contemplated 
U.S. actions significantly affecting their economic 
well-being. 

(3) The United States should consider courses 
of action in terms of the national interest rather 
than of the good of a single region or industry. 

(4) The United States should adopt a long-run 
view of what is in the national and free-world 
common interest, showing a willingness to take 
constructive economic action even in the absence 
of imminent crises. The massive relief and eco- 
nomic aid programs of recent years bear testimony 
to the ability of the United States to respond 
quickly and effectively to situations of crisis. Now 
that these programs are tapering off, our position 
in the free world will be tested by our initiative 
and steadfastness in pursuing the same goal of 
strengthening the free world through measures 
which will generally be less dramatic and more 
conventional. Our policies looking toward freer 
trade, multilateral convertibility, and economic 
development should be strengthened for the long 
pull. 

(5) The United States has an affirmative in- 
terest in the economic well-being of the free world 
and should assert it as something which is good in 
itself and not merely as a defense against commu- 
nism. Even if there were no Communist threat, 
it would be in our interest to promote economic 
development in underdeveloped areas and raise the 
general level of production and trade in the world. 
The worst mistake we can make in this connection 
would be to link our constructive economic pro- 
grams so directly and obviously to our military 
objectives that we raise doubts in the minds of free- 
world countries as to whether we are really in- 
terested in economic welfare as something which 
is good in itself. 
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Our conception of the proper role of govern- 
ment in economic affairs is much more narrow 
than that of most other countries. In peacetime 
we tend to think primarily in terms of private 
action rather than in terms of governmental ca- 
pabilities. For us the major normal function of 
government in the economic sphere is to provide 
an environment in which private enterprise can 
flourish free from artificial restraints. This basic 
creed we carry over into our economic relations 
with other countries. Our principal specific ob- 
jectives relate to the removal of artificial re- 
straints on the movement of goods, services, and 
capital, whether publicly or privately imposed. 
We seek to reduce tariffs, eliminate quotas, get rid 
of cartels, do away with exchange restrictions, 
and remove restraints on foreign investment. We 
feel that the Government should interfere as little 
as possible with the free market but should act as 
the promoter and guardian of conditions under 
which the market can operate most effectively. 


Our Concept Not Always Understood 


This conception of the role of government is not 
shared by many other countries of the free world. 
To these countries, therefore, there appears to be 
a contradiction between our vast responsibilities 
as leader of the free world and what seems like 
the absence of a bold, positive, and constructive 
program except in time of emergency. This differ- 
ence in basic premises as to the function of gov- 
ernment gives rise to a great deal of misunder- 
standing and disappointment abroad in regard to 
our economic policies. 

Two examples will serve to illustrate the prob- 
lem. Raw-material producing countries expect 
us, as the largest consumers of raw materials, to 
take affirmative action to stabilize the markets for 
their products. In reply we have pointed out that 
attempts to interfere with the free market in do- 
mestic agriculture have got us into major difficul- 
ties, and that the most constructive contribution 
toward greater stability which we can make would 
be to avoid procurement practices which disturb 
world prices and to temper the fluctuations in our 
own economy. Similarly, some underdeveloped 
countries expect the United States itself to assume 
a major financial obligation for economic develop- 
ment. Our position has been, however, that pri- 
vate capital must provide the main source of for- 
eign investment; except for special situations, the 
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direct U.S. contribution should be limited to tech- 
nical assistance and a limited amount of public 
lending. In many foreign countries, particularly 
in the underdeveloped areas, these policies give 
rise to a feeling that the United States has not 
measured up to its responsibilities. 

A major task for U. S. foreign economic policy 
is to get across to other countries an understanding 
of our conception of the role of government in 
economic affairs. 

At stake are not merely our economic objectives. 
Our political and security objectives are also in- 
volved, since our defenses are based on a free- 
world alliance. If this alliance is to be strong 
enough to stem Communist pressure, it must be 
built on a solid foundation of strong, independent 
nations acting together. This development will 


Unprovoked Attacks by Soviet Aircraft 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


I have been instructed by the United States 
Government to bring to the attention of the Secu- 
rity Council a problem which has caused the 
United States the greatest concern and which, if 
it were allowed to go unchallenged, might endan- 
ger the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

Contrary to what the Soviet representative has 
just told you, here are the facts: 


On September 4, 1954, at about 1818 local time, 
a United States Navy aircraft type P2V was 
attacked without warning and destroyed by two 
Soviet aircraft of the MIG type. Early informa- 
tion as to the exact location of the attack which 
was communicated to the Soviet Government by 
the United States Government in its note of 
September 5? was in error. This error was cor- 
rected upon receipt of later and more complete 
information. This new information showed that 
the attack took place over the high seas at a point 


*Made in the Security Council on Sept. 10 (US/UN 


press release 1953). 
* BULLETIN of Sept. 13, 1954, p. 364. 
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not occur by itself; it requires cooperative action. 
President Eisenhower has stated in substance 
that without a sound economic foundation our co- 
operative political and military effort in the free 
world is built on sand. He said in his March 30 
message to Congress: “If we fail in our trade 
policy, we may fail in all. Our domestic employ- 
ment, our standard of living, our security, and the 
solidarity of the free world—all are involved.” 
We cannot afford to gamble. Too much is at 
stake. We must make our trade policy succeed. 


© Mr. Kalijarvi, author of the above article, is 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 
His article is based on an address made on August 
11 before the Georgetown University Air Force 
ROTC, Washington, D. C. 


42 degrees 15 north latitude and 134 degrees 24 
east longitude. The point to be emphasized is 
that at no time did the American aircraft approach 
closer than 43 miles to the Siberian coast. This 
point was never in dispute in any of the reports 
or the communications of the United States Gov- 
ernment. There can be no doubt about the posi- 
tion at which this attack took place. 

A second point to be stressed, Mr. President, is 
the peaceful nature of the mission of the aircraft. 
This aircraft took off from Atsugi Airfield near 
Tokyo, Japan, on a routine daylight flight over 
the Sea of Japan at 1354 local time on September 
4. This flight is made daily for weather reports 
and anti-submarine surveillance by aircraft of the 
United States Navy. Such operations, involving 
the defense of Japan, are conducted pursuant to 
the security treaty with that country dated April 
28,1952. These flights provide necessary data for 
weather forecasting in the Far East and are con- 
cerned with the movements of surface ships, sub- 
marines, and aircraft into the western approaches 
of Japan. 
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The circumstances of the attack by the Soviet 
aircraft give good indication of the real nature 
of the attack. The first indication which the crew 
of the United States aircraft received that an 
attack was in progress was the sighting of a plane 
diving out of the sun at the United States aircraft. 
The first MIG scored no hits. The second MIG, 
likewise, dived out of the sun at the United States 
aircraft. It scored approximately five hits in the 
left wing causing the United States aircraft to 
commence leaking gasoline. The first MIG then 
made a third run but scored no hits. At that time 
the MIGs departed in the direction of the Siberian 
coast. 

After their departure the United States aircraft 
began to lose altitude rapidly. It caught fire and 
fell into the sea. One of the officers of the air- 
craft was trapped in the sinking fuselage and 
now can only be presumed to have lost his life. 

The first reports of this attack indicated that 
the United States aircraft had at no time fired 
at the attacker. Subsequent information, how- 
ever, showed this statement to be in error. The 
United States aircraft, however, did not fire 
upon the Soviet aircraft until the second attack 
was made on it. And the Soviet contention which 
you have heard this morning that we opened fire is 
one which no one familiar with aviation will 
accept. I am not an aviator myself, but compe- 
tent aviators have told me, as I am sure they will 
tell you, Mr. President, that any aviator would 
know that it was suicide for a Neptune to open fire 
on two modern jet planes. It would only be done 
as a desperate last resort. So our aircraft did 
not open fire upon Soviet aircraft until the second 
attack was made upon it. On the third attack 
the United States aircraft did not return the fire. 
This point, which deserves special emphasis, Mr. 
President, can not be disproved; nor can it be 
hidden by propaganda. 


No Warning of Attack 


The central point is that this attack in the inter- 
national air space over the high seas took place 
without warning; no attempt was made by the 
attacking Soviet aircraft to determine the mis- 
sion or the identification of the United States air- 
craft before firing. No challenging signals were 
made visually or by radio. 

The United States Government considers this 
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unprovoked attack in the air space over the high 
seas to be a wanton violation of the obligations 
undertaken by the Soviet Union when it adhered 
to the Charter of the United Nations. In its ad- 
herence to that charter, the Soviet Union promised 
not to resort to the use of force in any manner 
incompatible with the purposes of the United 
Nations. We all know and understand this car- 
dinal principle of the United Nations Charter, and 
yet today the United States has the duty of calling 
your attention to this violation, which has led not 
only to the destruction of American lives and 
property but has also created more tension in a 
world which wants peace, in a world trying to 
check the very forces of aggression that threaten 
to destroy us all. The seriousness of this incident 
is clear. 

The gravity of the situation caused by this 
attack is compounded by the fact that this is not 
the first time such sudden and unprovoked attacks 
have been made by Soviet aircraft. A whole 
series of incidents can be recounted wherein lives 
and property have been lost as a result of such 
wanton attacks by Soviet aircraft. Let me 
recount some of these incidents: 


On April 8, 1950, an unarmed United States 
aircraft was shot down by Soviet aircraft in the 
Baltic Sea. In this attack ten American lives 
were lost. 

On November 6, 1951, an American weather 
aircraft was shot down by a Soviet aircraft in the 
Sea of Japan with loss of ten lives. 

On November 19, 1951, a Soviet fighter forced 
an unarmed American plane down onto a Hun- 
garian airfield. The four-man crew of this air- 
craft was held for ransom.° 

On October 7, 1952, an American B-29 was shot 
down near Hokkaido, the northernmost island of 
Japan. Eight lives were lost. 

On March 15, 1953, an American aircraft was 
attacked without warning, while enroute from 
Alaska to Japan, with no loss of life; the attack- 
ing Soviet planes were beaten off.‘ 

On July 29, 1953, an American B-50, on a peace- 
ful mission over the Sea of Japan, was shot down 
without warning; 16 members of that crew are 


*For notes on this case, see ibid., Dec. 22, 1952, p. 981; 
Jan. 12, 1953, p. 51; Feb. 16, 1953, p. 258; and Apr. 6, 
1953, p. 496. 

*For exchange of notes, see ibid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 577. 
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still missing. The co-pilot was rescued and told 
the details of the ruthless attack by the Soviet 
aircraft. 

Mr. President, these details are presented not 
merely to emphasize the needless and tragic loss 
of American lives or of American property which 
resulted from these attacks. It is the pattern of 
unprovoked attacks which is of greatest impor- 
tance. These Soviet actions show a continuing 
disregard for the generally accepted standards of 
international conduct. This is very disturbing to 
the American Government and to the American 
people, 

Let me say here in this place that the United 
States is not the only nation to be victimized by 
such a hostile action. In recent times Soviet 
aircraft have attacked aircraft of Sweden, Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium. 

These cases add emphasis to the evidence already 
presented. A common danger faces all of us if 
these attacks by Soviet aircraft are to be allowed 
to go unchallenged. 


U.S. Adherence to Charter Principles 


The United States Government has not re- 
mained inactive in the face of the threat presented 
to its own security and to the peace of the world 
through continuation of this long series of attacks 
on peaceful aircraft by the Soviet Union. But 
the United States, in meeting this situation, has 
been faithful to the principles of the charter 
which require all members to seek peaceful settle- 
ment of controversies. This principle is con- 
sistent with the deep-seated American conviction 
that international differences, including differ- 
ences that involve our own national interests, must 
be disposed of through procedures of peaceful 
settlement in the interest of peace and justice. 

The United States has consistently followed the 
procedures set forth so wisely by the founders of 
this organization for the solution of disputes. In 
each case of an unprovoked attack by Soviet air- 
craft, the United States has sought to bring about 
a peaceful settlement through diplomatic negoti- 
ation. In each case an energetic protest has been 
made to the Soviet Government. In each case 
assurances have been sought that there would be 
no repetition of these aggressive acts. In each case, 





*For exchange of notes, see ibid., Aug. 10, 1953, p. 179, 
and Aug. 17, 1953, p. 206. 
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therefore, the United States Government has put 
the highest value on the need to preserve the peace. 

On the other side, in each case the course of the 
Soviet Union has been to use highly inaccurate 
versions of the incidents and to refuse coopera- 
tion in any efforts for settlement. 

The United States Government will not be 
goaded into a disregard for its obligations. In 
conformity with the wise provisions of chapter 6 
of the Charter of the United Nations, it has sought 
peaceful remedies for the wrongs done to it by 
the Soviet Union. We have long felt that the cor- 
rect forum for the solution of such problems is 
the International Court of Justice, where such 
cases can be considered on their merits. The 
United States Government realizes that the judi- 
cial process followed by the Court offers the best 
means of resolving cases of this type. 

In pressing our diplomatic claims arising out 
of these airplane incidents, we have had in mind 
ultimate recourse to the International Court for 
a just settlement. But only 4 months ago the 
United States Government proposed to the Soviet 
Government that the issues involved in the case 
of the United States aircraft forced down in 
Hungary be submitted to the International Court 
of Justice for adjudication. Its request was cate- 
gorically refused by the Soviet Government. 

In light, therefore, of the failure of the Soviet 
Government to respond to this reasonable pro- 
posal, we believe the recent attack on a United 
States aircraft in the Far East makes it essential 
to lay this problem before the Security Council. 

We have not proposed an unreasonable course 
in these cases of Soviet attacks on our aircraft. 
What we have asked and continue to ask is that 
the Soviet Government negotiate in good faith 
on a bilateral basis for a settlement of the claims 
presented. We have asked further that, if a 
settlement cannot be reached, the Soviet Govern- 
ment consent to impartial adjudication of the 
issues by the International Court of Justice. This 
is exactly what the United States itself is pre- 
pared to do in the case of similar claims which 
the Soviet Union might present. This we are 
prepared to do even though we may consider the 
claims put forward to be completely without foun- 
dation. For example, the Soviet Government has 
pressed claims with regard to the loss of a Soviet 
transport in Korea during the recent hostilities 
there. Although Soviet claims in this matter 
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have been refuted by a careful investigation of 
the facts, we are likewise prepared to see this issue 
subjected to international adjudication. 

Mr. President, the United States Government 
will not falter in its search for peaceful means of 
solving such problems as the one presented here 
today to this Council. The United States will 
continue to consult with all peace-loving members 
of the family of nations in seeking methods for 
the preservation of peace. The United States 
Government places great importance on the role 
of this body in solution of disputes which might 


lead to the further disruption of international 
peace and security. 

The United States considers that discussion of 
this issue in this organ of the United Nations 
should lead to a speedier and more equitable solu- 
tion of the case at hand. It should be a powerful 
factor in focusing world opinion on the problem. 

The United States is confident that the discus- 
sion here may contribute materially to prevent 
repetition of these incidents. 

These are the purposes of this appeal by the 
United States to this Council. 


Maintaining and Strengthening the U.N. Collective Security System 


REPORT OF THE COLLECTIVE MEASURES COMMITTEE 


U.N. doc. A/2713, 8/3283, dated August 30 


introduction 


The Collective Measures Committee has the 

honour to submit herewith its third report * to the 
Security Council and to the General Assembly. 
1. The Committee was established by General , 
sembly resolution 377 A (V) of 3 November 1950,? 
and its work was continued by resolution 503 A 
(VI) of 12 January 1952. 
2. The terms of reference of the Committee dur- 
ing the present period of its activities are set out 
in General Assembly resolution 703 (VII) of 
17 March 1953,‘ as follows: 

2. Requests the Collective Measures Committee to 

continue its work until the ninth session of the General 

Assembly, as directed in paragraph 4 below, for the 

maintenance and strengthening of the United Nations 


collective security system ; 
ee es 


* For the first report, see Oficial Records of the General 
Assembly, sixth session, Supplement No. 13, doc. A/1891; 
for the second, see ibid., seventh session, Supplement No. 
17, doc. A/2215. 

{For articles reviewing the first and second reports, see 
BuLwetin of Nov. 12, 1951, p. 771, and Nov. 3, 1952, p. 717.] 

* The text of resolution 377 A (V) is set out as annex 
1 to the first report, and as annex A to the second 
report. 

The text of resolution 503 A (VI) is set out as annex 
B to the second report. 

“Resolution 703 (VII) is set out as annex 1 to the 

present report. [Annexes not printed here.] 
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4. Directs the Collective Measures Committee: 


(a) To pursue such studies as it may deem desirable 
to strengthen the capability of the United Nations 
to maintain peace, taking account of the “Uniting for 
peace” resolution, resolution 503 (VI) and the pres- 
ent resolution ; 

(b) To continue the examination of information re- 
ceived from States pursuant to the “Uniting for peace” 
resolution, resolution 503 (VI) and the present reso- 
lution ; 

(c) In the light of its studies, to suggest to the 
Security Council and to the General Assembly such 
specific ways and means as it may deem appropriate 
to encourage further preparatory action by States; 
(d) To report to the Security Council and to the 
General Assembly not later than the ninth session of 
the Assembly. 


3. Since its establishment the Committee has been 
composed of the following fourteen Members of 
the United Nations: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, Philip- 
ae Turkey, the United Kingdom of Great 

ritain and Northern Ireland, the United States 
of America, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. At its 
17th meeting on 16 July 1954, Mr. Santiago Perez- 
Perez (Venezuela) was elected Chairman to suc- 
ceed Mr. Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil). 


Information From States Relating to the Steps 
Being Taken in Implementation of the 
Recommendations Made by the General Assembly 


4. Resolution 703 (VII) recommended to States 
Members, and invited States not Members of the 
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United Nations, to continue and intensify their 
efforts to carry out the recommendations of the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution and of resolution 
503 ( vi), and to keep the Committee currently 
informed of the progress made. As stated in its 
second report (paragraph 26), the Committee ad- 
dressed communications to Member and non- 
Member States recalling the recommendations of 
the General Assembly concerning collective 
measures. As at 7 October 1952, responses had 
been received from thirty-two States; these re- 
sponses were summarized in annex G to the sec- 
ond report. Since that date responses have been 
received from five additional States and these are 
summarized in annex 2 to the present report. 


Question of a United Nations Volunteer Reserve 


5. The second report of the Collective Measures 
Committee, in dealing with the question of the 
formation of a United Nations Volunteer Reserve, 
indicated that the Committee had been able to 
give only preliminary consideration to the pro- 
panes made by the first Secretary-General of the 

nited Nations in this regard. The Committee 
was subsequently advised that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral did not wish, for the time being, to proceed 
with the proposals. The Committee is of the 
opinion that no further action or study by it is 
required on this question. 


Replacements on the Panel of Military Experts 


6. During 1953 the Government of the United 
States of America requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to terminate the appointments of Lieutenant- 
General Willis D. Crittenberger and Lieutenant- 
General Hubert R. Harmon as members of the 
Panel of Military Experts, and nominated Lieu- 
tenant-General Withers A. Burress and Lieuten- 
ant-General Leon W. Johnson for consideration 
as replacements on the Panel. In accordance 
with the procedures set forth in paragraph 10 of 
General Assembly resolution 377 A (V) , the Sec- 
retary-General, with the approval of the Commit- 
tee, appointed Lieutenant-General Withers A. 
Burress and Lieutenant-General Leon W. John- 
son as replacements on the Panel. The current 
list of members of the Panel of Military Experts 
is set forth in annex 3 to the present report. 


Principles of Collective Security 


7. Since its establishment the Committee has en- 
gaged in a study of the techniques, machinery and 
procedures of national and international action 
in the field of political, economic and financial and 
military collective measures. The members of the 
Committee felt that the first and second reports 
contained a relatively comprehensive examination 
of the various aspects involved in a study of the 
question, and they hoped that the ideas put for- 
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ward could constitute a sound basis for any fur- 
ther study or action. During the period covered 
by the present report, the Committee did not em- 
bark on any new or more detailed studies, but it 
considered that a restatement of the principles of 
collective security would serve a useful ey oar in 
helping to maitnain and strengthen the United 
Nations collective security system. 
8. At the 18th meeting of the Committee on 4 
August 1954, the United States of America and 
the Philippines introduced working papers 
ant pga! 3 and L.4 remnaitivel yy setting 
orth a number of important principles of collec- 
tive security. At the following meeting on 10 
August, the Philippines and the United States 
submitted a joint working paper (A/AC. 43/L. 5) 
containing a co-ordinated text. 
9. Discussion in the Committee indicated that a 
number of members wished to make specific sug- 
gestions or amendments to the text. It was ac- 
cordingly decided, at the 19th meeting, to estab- 
lish a working group of the whole Committee to 
draft an agreed text. 
10. The Working Group on Principles of Collec- 
tive Security held four meetings under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Perez-Perez. At the third meet- 
ing on 19 August, the Philippines and the United 
States submitted a revised = working paper 
(A/AC. 43/L. 5/Rev. 1). After further discus- 
sion and amendment, the Working Group ap- 
proved the text (A/AC. 43/L. 6) of principles of 
collective security. At its 20th meeting on 27 
August the Collective Measures Committee ap- 
proved the text, which read as follows: 


The Collective Measures Committee was di- 
rected by General Assembly resolution 703 
(VII) of 17 March 1953 to pursue studies to 
strengthen the capability of the United Nations 
to maintain peace, taking account of the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution of 3 November 1950 
and resolution 503 (VI) of 12 January 1952. 

Acting in pursuance of this directive and 
having re ok to the work previously done by 
it in developing the collective security system 
of the United Nations, the Collective Measures 
Committee has formulated certain principles 
which it believes should be useful to the Security 
Council and to the General Assembly in exercis- 
ing their responsibility under the Charter in the 
event of collective action being taken by the 
United Nations in the future. 

The Collective Measures Committee recom- 
mends that, in order to facilitate the effective 
application of the collective measures under- 
taken by the United Nations, and the equitable 
sharing of sacrifices and burdens, the General 
Assembly should affirm that, in any case where 
the United Nations, either through the Security 
Council or through the General Assembly, de- 
cides upon or recommends collective action to 
maintain or restore international peace and 
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security, it should be — in undertakin 
collective measures, yy the principles embodi 
in the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, General 
Assembly resolutions 503 (VI) and 703 (VII), 
and the two previous reports of the Committee 
noted yA the General Assembly, and in particu- 
lar by the following: 


1. The grustent possible number of States should 
make effective and prompt contributions to the 
collective effort. The contributions of States 
may be military, political, economic or financial ; 
direct or ancillary. Each State should make 
contributions in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes and to the extent to which in its 
own ju ent its capacity and resources per- 
mit, having rr to the requirements of in- 
dividual and collective self-defence and internal 
security and to the total burden and sacrifice 
assumed by it in support of the Charter. 

2. In the event that the collective use of force 
against aggression is decided upon or recom- 
mended,’a primary objective shall be to secure 
the maximum contribution of effective milita 
forces. States supporting United Nations col- 
lective measures should co-operate to this end 
not only by making their own contributions of 
forces but also by helping to provide logistic 
support to States which desire to contribute 
forces but are unable to provide adequately for 
the equipment, training or supplying of such 
forces from their own resources. States should 
also endeavour to make available ancillary sup- 
port for the benefit of forces participating in 
such measures. Such ancillary support should 
include, where possible and subject to the ex- 
plicit consent of. the State concerned, necessary 
rights of passage through or over its territory 
and related rights and facilities. 


3. Collective self-defence and regional arrange- 
ments or agencies constitute an important part 
of collective security. When action consistent 
with the Charter is taken in the exercise of the 
inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defence contemplated in Article 51, or to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security 
within the framework of regional arrangements 
or agencies covered by Chapter VIII, the United 
Nations should take all appropriate steps, in 
conformity with the Charter, to make such ac- 
tion effective. 
States should seek to obtain, whenever ap- 
ropriate, in and through the international 
boilien and arrangements to which they belong 
or are parties, and within the constitutional lim- 
itations and the other provisions of those bodies 
and arrangements, all possible support for col- 
lective measures undertaken by the United 
Nations. 
4. Collective economic and financial measures 
against aggression should include, where ap- 
propriate, all practicable assistance to the vic- 
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tim of such aggression and to the co-operating 
States. 


Furthermore, it is the view of the Collective 
Measures Committee that: 


When United Nations collective measures 
are taken or recommended against ere 
full consideration should be given to the estab- 
lishment of appropriate machinery as contem- 
plated in the two previous reports of the Com- 
mittee, for the co-ordination of collective action 
and for the study of equitable sharing of sacri- 
fices and burdens. 

The Security Council and the General Assem- 
bly may wish to take into account, in appropri- 
ate circumstances, the arms embargo list and 
the list of strategic items prepared by the Col- 
lective Measures Committee to expedite the ap- 
eam of any embargo which the United 

ations may decide upon or recommend. 


Future Work of the Committee 


11. Considering the important work which the 
Collective Measures Committee has performed in 
the past and the contribution which it could make 
in the further — of collective security, it is 
believed that it should remain in a position to pur- 
sue such further study, without prejudice to any 
change in the membership of the Committee 
which the General Assembly may wish to make. 


Requests for Inclusion of 
Items on Assembly Agenda 


The United States on August 20 joined with 
other U.N. members in r ting the inclusion 
of two items in the supplementary list for the 
provisional agenda of the ninth General Assembly. 
T he items are entitled: “Draft Articles on the Con- 
tinental Shelf” and “Economic Development of 
Fisheries and Question of Fishery Conservation 
and. Regulation.” 

Following are the teats of the requests ad- 
dressed to the U.N. Secretary-General. 


ITEM RELATING TO CONTINENTAL SHELF 


U.N, doc. A/2706 dated August 23 
Nuw Yor, 20 August 1954 
We have the honour, on instructions from our 
Governments, to request that the following item 
be included in the supplementary list for the pro- 


visional agenda of the ninth regular session of 
the United Nations General Assembly : 


“Draft articles on the continental shelf.” 
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In accordance with rule 20 of the rules of pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly, an explanatory 
memorandum is attached. 


(Signed) 

Suvuust Hsv 
Alternate Representatiwwe of China on the 
Security Council 


Ernesto LemMe 
Permanent Representative of Brazil to the 
United Nations 


D. J. Von Battvuseck 
Permanent Representative of the Netherlands 
to the United Nations 


James J. WapsworTH 
Deputy Representative of the United States 
of America to the United Nations 


Prerer E. RamssorHam 
for the Permanent Representatwe of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland to the United Nations 


L. K. Munro 
Permanent Representative of New Zealand to 
the United Nations 


Cecm, D. B. Kine 
Acting Permanent Representative of Liberia 
to the United Nations 


Explanatory Memorandum 


At its fourth session, the General Assembly rec- 
ommended that the International Law Commission 
anny the régime of the high seas and the régime 
of Territorial waters (resolution 374 (IV)). At 
its fifth session, the International Law Commission 
completed its work on the continental shelf, and 
it recommended to the Assembly that it give 
favourable consideration to the draft articles on 
the continental shelf." At its eighth session, the 
Assembly decided “not to deal with any aspect of 
the régime of the high seas or of the régime of 
territorial waters until all the problems involved 
have been studied by the International Law Com- 
mission and reported upon by it to the General As- 
sembly” (resolution 798 (VIIT) ). 

Since the passage of resolution 798 (VIII), the 
oe, ye ave come to the conclusion that it 
would be desirable for the Assembly to consider 
and attempt to solve, one at a time, the aumerous 
segments of the very broad general subject of 
the régime of the high seas and territorial waters, 
as those segments are completed by the Interna- 
tional Law Commission. This would seem to 
accord with the views of the International Law 





*See Oficial Records of the General Assembly, Highth 
Session, Supplement No. 9, doc. A/2456. 
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Commission itself, which has recommended con- 
sideration of its draft articles on the continental 
shelf and on fisheries. 

It has become more apparent since last year that 
if the Law Commission is to do its best work on 
these thorny problems, it may require several more 
years to complete its task. For example, it is felt 
that the Commission might not be able to reach 
final decisions regarding the breadth of territorial 
waters in the immediate future. Consultations 
with States and further useful deliberations on the 
part of the Commission will probably consume sev- 
eral more years. Hence this one aspect of the 
régime of the high seas and territorial waters may 
well require additional time before final recom- 
mendations can be sent by the Commission to the 
Assembly. Moreover, the problem of the régime 
of the high seas and territorial waters contains the 
following sub-items on which little or no work has 
yet been done by the Commission: nationality of 
ships, collision, safety of life at sea, the right of 
=" slave trade, submarine telegraph cables, 
and the right of pursuit. Meanwhile, the number 
and intensity of international disputes relating to 
high seas and territorial waters seem to be increas- 
ing. Hence, the need for a, solutions for these 
problems or any part of them is apparent. 

reer ca pre ey a of these 

roblems might appear more logical, in practice 
starrer rts, rg: 30 Prvomanie been deans 
only by concentration and agreement on one 
small segment at a time. Frequently the process 
is one of reaching agreement on the less con- 
troversial segments first, and only then attempt- 
ing to solve the more controversial aspects. 
In the view of the co-sponsors, the multi- 
sided field of the law known as the régime of 
the high seas and territorial waters may well be 
a good example of an instance in which such a 
process will prove very useful. Also, it may be 
an instance in which the reverse process of simul- 
taneous consideration of all segments might 
prove unworkable. At best simultaneous consid- 
eration will greatly delay settlement of all of the 
problems in this field. 

For example, there does not seem to be any 
basic disagreement among nations as to the con- 
clusions reached by the International Law Com- 
mission concerning the exploration and exploita- 
tion of the resources of the continental shelf. On 
the other hand, there is nothing to indicate that 
there will be general acceptance of any solution 
of the question of breadth of territorial waters 
which might ultimately be recommended by the 
Law Commission. Since the whole project of the 
régime of the high seas and territorial: waters 
contains a number of controversial —— the 
solution of the less controversial should not be 
tied to the solution of the more controversial. To 


.do so might delay indefinitely the solution of the 


whole project. 
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It has been argued that since the various seg- 
ments of the problem are inter-related, it will 
impossible to solve one segment without prejudg- 
ing or in gaara, the other segments. However, 
this difficulty can be overcome by disclaiming spe- 
cifically any such prejudgment or prejudice. For 
example, in the final Assembly resolution relating 
to the draft articles on the continental shelf, a 
preambular paragraph could be inserted to the 
effect that the articles would not purport to pre- 
judge or prejudice future decisions relating to 
such matters as base lines for territorial waters, 
the width of territorial waters, and fishery re- 
sources of the superjacent waters. Such a tech- 
nique should reassure those States which have 
expressed a fear that the solution of one segment 
will prejudice the solution of another. 

The co-sponsors believe that consideration of 
the Law Commission’s draft articles on the conti- 
nental shelf by the Assembly should not be post- 

ned for an indefinite, and possibly great, num- 

r of years. However, since a number of Gov- 
ernments have indicated that they would prefer 
to study the draft articles further before reaching 
conclusions in relation to all of their details, it is 
believed desirable to delay substantive considera- 
tion of them until the tenth session of the Assem- 
bly. This additional year should provide sufli- 
cient time for thorough study by all Governments. 
The co-sponsors believe that in order to avoid un- 
due delay the Assembly should decide at its ninth 
session to place on the provisional agenda of its 
tenth session the question of substantive consider- 
ation of the draft articles on the continental shelf. 


ITEM RELATING TO FISHERIES 
U.N. doc. A/2707 dated August 23 
New York, 20 August 1954 


We have the honor, on instructions from our 
Governments, to request that the following item 
be included in the supplementary list for the pro- 
visional agenda of the ninth a. a session of the 
United Nations General Assembly : 


“Economic development of fisheries and ques- 
tion of fishery conservation and regulation.” 


In accordance with rule 20 of the rules of pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly, an explanatory 
memorandum is attached. 


(Signed) 

Suuxns: Hsu 
Alternate Representative of China on the 
Security Council 

Ernesto LEME 
Permanent Representative of Brazil to the 
United Nations 

D. J. Von Baiuseck 

Permanent Representative of the Nether- 
lands to the United Nations 
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JAMEs J. WADSWORTH 
Deputy Representative of the United States 
of America to the United Nations 

Perer E. RaMssorHaM 
for the Permanent Representative of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland to the United Nations 

Crecm, D. B. Kine 

Acting Permanent Representative of Liberia 
to the United Nations 


Explanatory Memorandum 


As part of its work relating to the régime of the 
high seas and territorial waters, the International 
Law Commission drafted certain articles on fish- 
eries.2 These draft articles are the result pri- 
marily of consideration of the legal aspects of 
high seas fisheries. It is the view of a number of 
States that these draft articles do not adequately 
meet certain very important technical problems of 
the world fishing industry. In recommending the 
drafting and consideration of international con- 
ventions relating to conservation of fisheries, the 
Law Commission itself stated: “The matter is of 
a technical character; as such it is outside the 
competence of the Commission.” ® 

At its eighth session, the Assembly decided “not 
to deal with any aspect of the régime of the high 
seas or of the régime of territorial waters until 
all the problems involved have been studied by 
the International Law Commission and reported 
upon by it to the General Assembly.” (resolu- 
tion 798 (VIII)). This process may consume a 
great number of years. Meanwhile the number 
and intensity of fisheries disputes might well con- 
tinue to grow and remain unsolved. 

It is believed that the philosophy underlying 
Assembly resolution 798 (VIII) is that the Inter- 
national Law Commission and the General Assem- 
bly can solve at one time all of the complex prob- 
lems arising out of the régime of the high seas and 
territorial waters. Without putting in issue the 
wisdom or the validity of this philosophy, the 
question of high seas fisheries presents a number 
of special problems which are probably capable 
of solution only with the assistance of a special- 
ized body. These problems are in large measure 
of an economic and technical character. Even 
assuming that the Assembly will wait a number 
of years before discussing any draft articles on 
fisheries, such a discussion by the Assembly of 
these articles on fisheries would probably not be 
productive unless the Assembly has before it the 
views of fisheries experts on the problems. No 
reason can be seen for delaying the meeting of 


2 Ibid., p. 17. 
* Tbid., paragraph 104. 
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such experts until or after the Assembly discus- 
sion. Conversely, it is felt that it is logical to have 
them meet as soon as possible in order that their 
conclusions can be forwarded to the Assembly 

romptly and without necessitating a delay in 
Fruitful Assembly consideration of fisheries 
problems. 

The co-sponsors suggest to the General Com- 
mittee and the dunvile that this item on fisheries 
be sent to the Second Committee, since it is eco- 
nomic development of fisheries and problems of 
fishery conservation and regulation that need con- 
sideration. The co-sponsors believe that after the 
discussion of the problem, a resolution should be 
adopted whereby problems of the economics and 
conservation of high seas fisheries would be re- 
ferred either to the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization or to a special governmental conference 
of experts for consideration and recommenda- 
tions. The co-sponsors do not wish to submit a 
draft resolution at this time, because they feel that 
many useful points will be made in the course of 
discussion, and that the appropriate resolution 
can more easily be drafted at the conclusion of 
such discussion. 


Supplementary Agenda Items for 
Ninth General Assembly ' 


U.N.doc. A/2715 dated August 31 


1. Translation of some official documents of the General 
Assembly into the Arabic language in accordance with 
rule 59 of the rules of procedure of the General As- 
sembly : item proposed by Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria and Yemen 


2. The Morocco question: item proposed by Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thai- 
land and Yemen 


3. The Tunisia question: item proposed by Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thai- 
land and Yemen 


4. Draft International Covenants on Human Rights: 
item proposed by the Economic and Social Council 
(Economie and Social Council resolutions 545 B 
(XVIII) of 29 July 1954 and 547 G (XVIII) of 12 
July 1954) 


5. Status of women in private law: customs, ancient 
laws and practices affecting the human dignity of 
women: item proposed by the Economic and Social 
Council (Economic and Social Council resolution 547 
H (XVIII) of 12 July 1954) 


6. Amendment to the rules of procedure of the General 
iaemetemmememeesael 

*For the provisional list of items, see BuLtetin of Aug. 
9, 1954, p. 214. 
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Assembly; proposal for a new rule concerning cor- 
rections of vote: item proposed by France 


7. The question of West Irian (West New Guinea): 
item proposed by Indonesia 


8. Application, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
of the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples in the case of the population of the Island 
of Cyprus: item proposed by Greece 


9. Complaint by the Union of Burma regarding aggres- 
sion against it by the Government of the Republic of 
China: item proposed by Burma 


10. Draft articles on the continental shelf: item proposed 
by Brazil, China, Liberia, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland and the United States of America 


11. Economic development of fisheries and question of 
fishery conservation and regulation: item proposed by 
Brazil, China, Liberia, the Netherlands, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and the United States of America 


12. Admission to the United Nations of Laos and Cam- 
bodia: item proposed by Australia 


13. Establishment of a world food reserve: item proposed 
by Costa Rica 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Public Hearings on General 
Provisions of GATT ° 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 8 (press release 496) that in reply to its 
notice of August 21, 1954, that public hearings 
will be held September 13 through September 17, 
1954, concerning possible changes in the general 
provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, more than 30 persons and organizations 
have requested to be heard. These include the 


following: 


National Council of American Importers, Inc. 

Underwear Institute 

Committee for a National Trade Policy, Inc. 

Bicycle Institute of America, Inc. 

The Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agriculture, 
and Labor on Import-Export Policy 

United States-Cuban Sugar Council 

Industrial Fasteners Institute 

The National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 


* Buttetin of Aug. 30, 1954, p. 310. 














American Farm Bureau Federation 

Representative Emanuel Celler 

Shenango China, Inc. of New Castle, Pa. 

United States—Austrian Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 
The American Tariff League, Inc. 

Detroit Board of Commerce 

Tuna Research Foundation 

American Tunaboat Association 

U. S. Council of International Chamber of Commerce 
American Tung Oil Association 

Pope, Ballard, and Loas, Washington, D. C. 

Vitrified China Association 

National Milk Producers Federation 

National Grange 

Hansen Glove Corp. 

Wine Institute 

The Society of the Plastics Industry 

The Independent Petroleum Association of America 
Onandaga Pottery Company 

Benrus Watch Company 

League of Women Voters 

Dictaphone Corporation 

American’ Federation of Labor 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


North Atlantic Treaty 

Agreement on the Status of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, National Representatives and Interna- 
tional Staff. Opened for signature at Ottawa Septem- 
ber 20, 1951. Entered into force May 18, 1954. TIAS 
2992. 
Ratification deposited: Canada, September 1, 1954. 


Shipping 

Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948.’ 
Acceptance deposited: Honduras, August 23, 1954. 


Slave Trade 

Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at 
Geneva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. 
Done at New York December 7, 1953.’ 
Signature: Afghanistan, August 16, 1954. 


Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 

Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, with an Under- 
standing of the United States of America. Signed at 
Manila September 8, 1954 by Australia, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and the United States of America. Wnters into 
force between the states which have ratified as soon 
as the instruments of ratification of a majority of the 
signatories have been deposited with the Philippines. 

Protocol to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 
Signed at Manila September 8, 1954 by Australia, 





* Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 
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France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of America, 
Enters into force upon the coming into force of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 

The Pacific Charter. Signed at Manila September 8, 1954 
by Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United Stateg 
of America. 


Telecommunications 

International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954.” 

Ratifications deposited: Ireland, July 14, 1954; Mexico, 
July 14, 1954; Luxembourg, August 3, 1954. 

Final protocol to the international telecommunication 
convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 
1952. Entered into force January 1, 1954.’ 
Ratifications deposited: Mexico, July 14, 1954; Luxem- 
bourg, August 3, 1954. 

Additional protocols to the international telecommunica- 
tion convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 
1952. Entered into force December 22, 1952. 
Ratifications deposited: Mexico, July 14, 1954; Luxem- 
bourg, August 8, 1954. 
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Legation Helsinki Raised to Embassy 


Press release 503 dated September 10 


The United States Government on September 10 
announced elevation of the United States Legation at 
Helsinki, Finland, to the status of Embassy. The Finnish 
Government, as is customary, has given its approval of 
this move and has assured the United States that it 
intends to reciprocate by similarly raising its Legation 
in Washington to Embassy status when it receives the 
necessary authority from the Finnish Parliament. The 
British and French Legations in Helsinki were also ele 
vated to Embassies simultaneously with the United States 
Mission. 

President Eisenhower has requested Minister Jack K. 
McFall to continue in Helsinki as Chief of the United 
States Mission, and he will shortly present his credentials 
as the first American Ambassador to Finland. 


Consular Offices 


On September 1, 1954, the Consulates at Dacca, Paki- 
stan, and Rabat, Morocco, were elevated to the rank of 
Consulates General. 
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Economic Affairs 

Foreign Economic Policy and the National — 
(Kalijarvi) . e . ° ° e 
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Public Hearings on General Provisions of GATT » 
Requests for Inclusion of Items on Assembly Agenda 
Finland. Legation Helsinki Raised to Embassy 
Foreign Service 
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Libya. Base Rights Agreement With Libya (Smith) 

Military Affairs. a Attacks aod Soviet Aircraft 
(Lodge) . A ae Ore oat” 

Mutual Security 

Collective Defense for Southeast Asia (Dulles) 

Foreign Economic Policy and the National Security 
(Kalijarvi) . . 

Maintaining and Strengthening the U. N. " Collective "Se- 
curity System . 

U.S. Policy on Buropean ‘Security. Matters (texts of 
Notes) ° ° , 

Philippines, The. ’ Philippine ‘Trade Delegation 

Presidential Documents. Atomic Power for Peaceful Use 

Southeast Asia 

Collective Defense for Southeast Asia (Dulles) 

Visit of Malcolm MacDonald ns 

Treaty Information 

Base Rights Agreement With Libya (Smith) 

Collective Defense for Southeast Asia — 

Current Actions . fn - 

Philippine Trade Delegation 
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Unprovoked Attacks by Soviet Aircraft (Lodge) . . 
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United Nations 

Maintaining and Strengthening the U.N. Collective Se- 
curity System . . ‘ 

A Positive Approach to the ‘United Nations (Morton) 
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Supplementary Agenda Items for Ninth General As- 
sembly .. ° ° 
Unprovoked Attacks by Soviet ‘Aireraft (Lodge) 


Name Indeg 


Dulles, Secretary 


Bisenhower, 


Vol. XXXI, No. 795 


President 


Kalijarvi, Thorsten V. . 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 
MacDonald, Malcolm 


McFall, Jack K. 


Morton, Thruston B. 
Saltzman, Charles E. 
Smith, Walter Bedell 
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Date 
9/6 


9/5 
9/5 


9/8 
9/8 
9/9 
9/9 


9/9 

9/10 
9/10 
9/10 
9/10 
9/10 


9/10 
9/11 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: September 5-12 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dulles: Statement at Manila Con- 


ference. 


Note to U.S.S.R. on plane incident. 


(See BuLLETIN of Sept. 13.) 


U.S. rejection of U.S.S.R. note. (See 


BULLETIN of Sept. 13.) 
Delegation to U.S.-Philippine talks. 
Hearings on GATT. 

Smith: U.S.-Libyan agreement. 
Texts of Manila agreements. 
Saltzman: Free world strength. 


Morton: Positive approach to the 


U.N. 
Great Lakes Fisheries Convention. 
Restitution of cultural objects. 


Legation Helsinki raised to embassy. 


Reply to Soviet note of July 24. 
Malcolm MacDonald visit. 
Educational exchange. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Recent releases in the unique documentary series 
Foreign Relations of the United States .. . 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history Vol. 


1936, Volume I, General, The British Common- 
LS iE ne 


1936, Volume Il, Europe. ............ $4.25 
1936, Volume Ill, The Near East and Africa . . . . $3.00 


1936, Volume IV, The Far East .......... $4.50 f 
1936, Volume V, The American Republics .. . . $4.50 P 7 
1937, Volume I, General ............. $4.25 | W 
1937, Volume Il, The British Commonwealth, Eu- 0 


rope, Near East and Africa... . .... $4.25 
1937, Volume Ill, The Far East... ....... $4.25 
Copies of these volumes may be purchased from the Super- 


intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., at the prices indicated. 








Please send me ....-- copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1936, Volumes I, II, I11, IV, V; 1937, Volumes I, II, III. 
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